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February Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of February, 1922, is striking evidence of The 


Chicago Daily News’ supremacy in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 


Books - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 9,369 lines. ‘cial coy il FIRST! 


The next highest score, The Post, 7,753 lines. 








6 days against 7 


Churches = - - - = THE DAILY NEWS ! 
The Daily News, 5,456 lines. FIRST! 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against 7 
combined, 1,854 lines. 


Clothing - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 150,940 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 120,689 lines. 6 days against 6 


Department Stores- - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 

The Daily News, 432,589 lines. és 

The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against 7 
combined, 248,033 lines. 


Educational <2 THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 6,812 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 5,075 lines. 6 days against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores - tue parry News EYTRST! 
The Daily News, 58,680 lines. : 


The next highest score, The Journal, 22,892 lines. 6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs - - - «= = «= THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 43,387 lines. - 
The next highest score, The American, 37,344 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - . e e = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 48,120 lines. nip 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,281 lines. 6 days against 6 


Household Utilities- - - tHe pany News FIRST! 

The Daily News, 5,788 lines. sng 

The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against 7 
combined, 4,430 lines. 


we nae a> Ge THE DAILY NEWS S ! 
The Daily News, 19,715 lines. FIR iT! 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,244 lines. 6 days against 6 
i isi = THE DAILY NEWS 
Total Display Advertising THE D Ss FIRST! 


The Daily News, 956,620 lines. ' 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 689,132 lines. 6 days against 6 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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WHY the INTERTYPE] 
Ath Reason “The Better Machine” 


This is the fourth of a series of practical talks on Intertype construction. More will follow. Watch for them! 


Speed 


Some purchasers of composing machines, seek 
ing range of production, overlook the import 
ance of fast production. 














Intertype designers have avoided sacrificing 
speed for versatilitv. All multiple-magazine 
Intertypes are as fast as any single-magazine 
machine. 


Swift operators prefer the Intertype keyboard 
because it has what they call a “light touch.” 
Also because it has a “quick response,” which 
ieans that the matrices assemble rapidly in 
response to keyboard manipulation. 


The reasons for the first feature are matters 
of correct mechanical design. 


Two of the many reasons for quick response 


dla 


zine and matrix delivery belt. 


The world’s record for composing machine 
speed was established in the office of the Dal- 
las, Texas, News-Journal, when I*. L. Brunts, 
Intertype operator, set 89,000 corrected ems 
in 6 hours 9n a Model B two-magazine Inte: 
tvpe. This average of 14,833 ems per hour 
included 34,000 ems of nonpareil and 55,000 
ems of agate. 


Are you receiving our new series of monthly 
illustrated leaflets on “Intertype’” Features:” 
If not, send for them. 
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UHI UTSULINNAUL 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIDDLE WESTERN BRANCH, 548 Rand-McNally Building, CHICAGO PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, 301 Aronson Building, SAN FRAnG 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, 301 Glaslyn Building - - - MEMPHIS CANADA - - - . TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 
BRITISH BRANCH, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 1 
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The man who gets the beats: 
Clinton W. Gilbert 


Political Correspondent of the 


Luening Public Ledger 


ERE area few of the big stories on which 
Clinton W. Gilbert has scored ‘*beats.’’ 


At the Chicago Convention a sensation was 
created by his story predicting the nomination 
of Harding 24 hours before itwas accomplished. 


He had the first news that Hughes was 
Harding’s choice for Secretary of State, and of 
the choice of Colonel George Harvey to be 
Ambassador to Great Britain, also of Harvey’s 
intention to quit the publication of his 
famous weekly. 


At the Paris Peace Conference he saw earlier 
than any one else that President Wilson was 


LKuening Public Ledger 


PHILADELPHIA 
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making a peace that would disillusion this 
country about the League of Nations, and he 
said so in a prophetic cable. 


He was first to tell of the break between 
Colonel House and President Wilson and the 
reason for it. 


He sent exclusive news of the plan to sink the 
German warships surrendered to the Allies. 


7 
oe @ 


Through the Ledger Syndicate newspapers may 
obtain exclusive city rights to the dispatches of 


Mr. Gilbert. 
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‘The more sales you expose yourself 
to the more sales you will make.” 


—PRINTERS’ INK. 













































































In Philadelphia you can make quick con- 
nection with the vast army of consumers 
who are reached by the half-million daily 
circulation of The Bulletin. Few markets 
in the country offer such an ideal and 
economical opportunity for reaching out 
for increased business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 


“Tn 
Philadelphia 


Taree 908,439 x 


No artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver Allen Hoffman 


150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


117 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Blvd. 


LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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WHEN HOYT PLAYED A HUNCH AGAINST A GOOD JOB 


Although an M.E. From the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, He Found a Career and a Big _ 
Selling a Yankee State Its Pork and Beans 


By BEN MELLON 


UST fourteen years ago Charles W. 
J Hoyt of New Haven bought $5 worth 
of postage stamps and, with the stamps, 
a total capital of less than a thousand 
dollars, a background and an_ idea, 
launched a new kind of advertising 
agency that today ranks among the ten 
leaders in the nation in volume of busi- 
ness handled. 

It sounds easy 
here to the above 
forget the idea. 

Of course, there are a few other little 
things like intellectual trend of the indi- 
vidual mind, and an unnatural craving 
for work that enters into the matter. 

Being a good Connecticut Yankee, 
Charles W. Hoyt early in life decided on 
Yale He might have graduated from 
the Sheffield School as a mechanical en- 
gineer with the Class of "92 if he had not 
decided to throw it over in the middle of 
the course for a career as salesman of 
provisions for his father’s firm. Two 
years’ selling convinced him that he need- 
ed that Yale diploma, so he went back 
and graduated with honors as a member 
Class of 94 and numbered among his 
accomplishments a thesis on mechanical 
refrigeration. 

After having his M. E. degree prop- 
erly framed and hung on the home libra- 
ty wall he packed his samplecase and 
started on his regular rounds of the Con- 
necticut retail trade. 

Every other Monday night Hoyt was 
compelled to stop over in Winsted, There 
was nothing much to do in Winsted in 
those days and the reading matter around 
the hotel was very limited, but among the 
publications to which the proprietor was 
a subscriber was Printers Ink. A copy 
accidentally fell into Hoyt’s hands one 
night and after that one of his principal 
jobs on his fortnightly visit to that city 
was slipping that publication into his 
stip and getting away without being dis- 
covered by the rightful owner. 

Traveling up and down a beaten path 
fo take orders for groceries and provi- 
sions was not what could be rightly 

alied a full-time job for a man of the 
temperament and energy of Charles 

Hoyt—he is the kind of man that has 
fo get up and walk around when he talks 
{0 you more than five minutes—and it 
Was only a short time until about seven- 
ly-five of the most progressive retailers 
Were depending on their friend Charley 
for weekly suggestions on specials, win- 
dow displ: ays and advertising. 

twas only a short time after Charley 

Hoyt's contagious optimism found its 
Way into the channels of retail trade in 
New England that Hoyt’s Band Wagon, 
4 merchandising house-organ, made its 
‘pearance on the business horizon. 

he se were booming days for the 
oyt firm of New Haven. Post-cards 
Supplemented the Band Wagon in a new- 
Style drive for business. Charles Hoyt 
¥as called off the road to take the post 
ol sales-manager and this was followed 


ad- 
don’t 


and it is if you 
formula—but 














his selection to shoulder the addition- 
al labors of secretary and treasurer when 
a split occurred in the partnership. 
Charley Hoyt put the selling of provi- 
on a new plane in New England 
between the years of 1894 and 1904 and 
it was not surprising that when he en- 
gineered a deal whereby the real prop- 
erty of his father’s firm passed into the 
hands of a railroad, in way it 
stood, at a price that indicated wealth 
in those days, he found Armour & Co. 
of Chicago, camping on his doorstep. 
First, he was made New Haven mana- 
ger of that firm. but at the end of nine 
months he was elevated to the position 
of superintendent of all branches in 
Southern New England. Control of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of real estate and 
the rapid movement of the perishable as 


by 


sions 


whe se 


well as numerous staple products of Ar- 
mour Company went with that job. 
What Hoyt did in the southern dis- 


trict of New England is now history, but 
they still talk about it in the Armour 
Company when they are trying to impart 
vision to new employes. 

In 1904 and near the 
year with Armour’s, 
a hunch—he believes in hunches—and 
was, as a matter of fact, playing one 
when he opened his first New York of- 
fice at 1 Madison avenue some years later. 
Armours stormed and held up numer- 
ous examples of young men stepping 


end of his fifth 
Hoyt quit to play 





Curtis Photo. 


his 50th birthday. 
job and backed the idea. 


over the business brink to utter ruin. 

Hoyt is still playing that hunch and it 
certainly must good, for the United 
States Government has granted him pat- 
ent rights on it. The registered name 
of it “Planned Advertising.” 

On April 3, 1909, the Charles W. 
Service became a factor in 
life of Connecticut. Its first achievement 
was a mimeographed picture which head- 
ed a mail circular on the new Hoyt Serv- 
ice that went to a select list of less than 
500 prospective customers. That first 
circular outlined Charles Hoyt’s back- 
ground and the first investment of the 
firm went for the postage to 
mail it| That circular must have 
because it brought a customer. 
wanted a financial prospectus. 

The order was accepted and three cop- 
ies of the prospectus were supplied and in 
reward the new firm was enriched $10. 
Many of the early day of the Hoyt Serv- 
ice were given over to selling the Hoyt 
idea. The beginning was modest, but it 
would not take much toning up to make 
the old copy good today. Financial 
conditions limited the early mailing lists 
to less than 500. But even in those days 
things happened that made Charley Hoyt 
proud that he had backed his idea, and 
not the least among them was a letter 
that came from a man whom his mimeo- 
graphed copy had sold. 

It was the kind of a 


be 


is 
Hoyt 
the business 


necessary 
been 


He 


good, 


letter that a 





Copyrighted by Epitor & PuBLisHER, 
Last night leaders of the advertising world honored Charles W. Hoyt in celebration of 


Fourteen years ago he had a good job and an idea—he chucked the 


dreamer-fighter needs 
that the busy man above seldom takes 
the time to write. We don’t know what 
was in that letter, but it must have been 
gocd, because fourteen years after its re- 
ceipt Charles W. Hoyt still able to 
swear—softly—about its loss. Howard 
Dickinson, then of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, Springfield, and now a 
vice-president of George Batten, Inc., was 
the author. 


; it was the kind 


is 


The first big advertiser to be attracted 
by the house talks of the Hoyt Service 
was the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, users of 40 farm papers, and it was 
in preparing his bid for their account that 
Hoyt discovered that there was no pref- 
erence to agencies, as he had believed, and 
that advertising rates were governed sole- 
ly by volume of business placed. He won 
the account and became a buyer of space. 

It is seldom that we think of butter 
and eggs in terms of advertising, never- 
theless it was a dealer in those necessi- 
ties who gave the Hoyt Service its first 
big boost. The firm of Dillon & Douglas 
wanted to establish a regular direct mail 
contact with the more than 100,000 tele- 
phone subscribers of Connecticut, 

They put the problem up to Charley 
Hoyt. He replied with an emphatic 
“Yes,” but several “ifs.” They met his 
“ifs,” which had largely to go with finan- 
cing, such as meeting all runing expenses 
on the job and paying him a stipulated 
fee for his service. In order that you 
may get what we are driving at we might 
cite the fact that the present well-known 
Hoyt service carried a couple of pieces of 
very necessary office furniture in their 
inventory for a period of two years as 
the property of Dillon & Douglas. 

One day Charles W. Hoyt of New 
Haven had a hunch that he should have a 
New York office. He caught a train the 
same day and went scouting for quarters, 
finally locating at 1 Madison avenue. Af- 
ter negotiating a lease by the payment of 
the first month’s rental of something near 
$25 he took the key and went up. and 
into the room. After turning the lock he 
sat down on an empty soap box that the 
scrub women had very conveniently left 
and made a survey. 

“Charley, you’ve got to hit them pretty 
hard because they don’t even know you 
down here,” was probably the gist of his 
final conclusions. 

\ girl was placed in charge. Her pay 
was in proportion to the number of en- 
velopes she addressed at a stipulated per 
thousand rate. Hoyt carried the envel- 
opes down from New Haven in suitcases. 

An interesting thing about the big Hoyt 
organization of today is the make-up of 
the personnel and the way it is recruited. 

Every Tune a notice appears in a num- 
ber of college papers to the effect that a 
representative of Hoyt’s Service is going 
to be in town and would like to talk to 
graduating students interested in adver- 
tising. All conversation regarding jobs 
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is tabooed. However, those who are in- 
terested enough to write letters or call 
at the New York office of the firm later 
are shown every consideration, but are 
put through a course of business hazing 
that for all time settles the question of 
whether they are job-seekers or men with 
advertising ambition, They drop out rap- 
idly under the Hoyt course in modern 
merchandising, but those who stick are 
rewarded with opportunity. They must 
listen to an endless number of lectures on 
every advertising medium and must per- 
sonally dive deep into the drudgery that 
is common to all worthwhile work. They 
must feel the reaction to salesmanship by 
personal contact, and vision the mission of 
written appeal. 

If some hot July morning you are rout- 
ed out of a cold plunge by a seemingly 
perfect young gentleman who wants to 
sell you some corn pads, don’t be too 
harsh with him. He may be a future de- 
partment head of the Hoyt Service out 
on a salesmanship trial, 

Charles Hoyt has evolved a system that 
dominates in all preliminary transactions 
with prospective clients. For instance, 
the first step necessitates the payment of a 
stated fee by the prospective advertiser to 
the Hoyt organization to look over his 
business market-wise. If and when that 
service is completed and the report is 
made, the prospective customer decides he 
wants to quit, that decision is optional 
with him; on the other hand, if Hoyt de- 
cides he does not wish to take on the 
prospective account the decision is op- 
tional with him. Both points are covered 
in the original contract. 

The Hoyt plan is bought and paid for 
and if accepted by all parties then the ac- 
count goes on a regular agency commis- 
sion basis, but the advertising media to be 
used are decided upon in the original plan 
of campaign evolved by the Hoyt organ- 
ization while the account is on a fee basis. 

For example, Mr. Hoyt states that his 
firm will not bid on any advertising ac- 
count, no matter how large, without first 
being given the opportunity to make a 
survey of the market possibilities under 
the stipulated fee arrangement. 

It is now nine years since Charles W. 
Hoyt moved to New York. His service 
has grown until that first $25-a-month 
room has given away to an entire floor 
of a large office building on 32d street. 
Down on Long Island he has a home 
where he finds recreation in raising al- 
most everything he eats. He has a son 
in Yale and another headed that way. 
Golf is his favorite recreation but his 
good days are few; he has written a 
couple of rather heavy books on sales 
and advertising; he reads about every- 
thing that comes from the presses on 
economics, finance and business, but 
seasons it liberally with the go-get-’em 
stories of the American Magazine, the 
spice of the Cosmopolitan and the kind 
of fiction that Heywood Broun talks 
about. 

He smokes a pipe and, like every other 
man, has a weakness—his is brown derby 
hats. 

It does not matter that Charles W. 
Hoyt only looks thirty and has the atta- 
boy gestures of that age; last night his 
friends gave him a big party in celebra- 
tion of his fiftieth birthday anniversary 
at the Ambassador Hotel. 


A. W. Erickson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, was toastmaster. The speak- 


ers included B. C. Forbes, Congressman 
John Q. Tilson, Arthur H. Gates, of 
Armour’s; W. Grant Palmer, of the W. 
S. Hill Company, Pittsburgh; Alfred C. 
Gilbert, the toy maker; James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of the Four A’s; E. Francis 
Swan, of the Joseph Burnett Company, 
and Ralph L. Talley, vice-president of 
Hoyt’s Service. 
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DID YOU KNOW— 


That agate type and 72 point are 
averaged one classified advertisement 
for every inhabitant last year? 

That this classified lineage would 
have filled 540 pages every day in the 
year? 

That agate type and 72-point are 
almost equally favored as the largest 
sizes permitted in classified advertis- 


ing? 
Whether you did or not, you'll find 
lots of brand new information on 


classified advertising on 


Pages 20-21—THIS ISSUE 











“What,” we asked Mr. Hoyt this 
week, “Is the biggest lesson you have 
learned about advertising?” 

“That a successful advertising agency 
is not merely a collection of men who 
talk in technical terms about layout and 
position,” he replied. 

“Business is sick today and needs the 
advertising man more than ever before,” 
he continued, “but the advertising man 
must be able to meet and talk to business 
in its own terms. He must talk in terms 
of dollars and cents—profits, losses and 
tangible results that mean a cure.” 

And in the busy life of Charles W. 
Hoyt there has always been the domi- 
nating idea that caused him to play a 
hunch against a good job with Armour. 
It is simple when you study it. 

Namely, the salesman should be a 
closer, never a business missionary.” 


“WE BOYS” BUSY AGAIN 





“National Press Writers Association” 
Seek Graft as “Ring Lardner’ 

A voice which announced it belonged 

to Ring Lardner, the well known hu- 

morous writer, telephoned to the New 


York apartment of John McCormack 
last Monday and opened negotiations 
for “The National Press Writers’ As- 


sociation,” an organization against which 
Epitor & PUBLISHER warned newspaper 
men several months ago. The real Ring 
Lardner is looking for the man. 

John McCormack’s brother James re- 
ceived the telephone call, and to him 
the unknown voice gave itself a name, 
said many flattering things about John 
McCormack and then came to the point. 
“I just want to say a word in behalf of 
a friend of mine and a lot of good 
friends of mine down at Washington 
among the boys of the press. They are 
running a little club down there and 
they are very friendly to Mr. McCor- 
mack, all of them; and I would appre- 
ciate it as a personal favor if Mr. Mc- 
Cormack could see his way clear to giv- 
ing a little donation to the organization.” 
The voice said that a Mr. Taylor would 
call later in the afternoon. 

And a Mr. Taylor did call. 


This Mr. Taylor exhibited credentials 
on stationery of the ‘National Press 
Writers’ Association—branches in New 
York, Boston and Chicago; headquarters 
in Washington.” Then John McCormack 
said he might make inquiries. Mr. Tay- 
lor said he would be delighted to have 
any inquiries made and would call again. 
He has not been seen since. 


Charter for Chicago Agency 


Williams & Cunningham, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of the partnership 
which terminated with the death of Vic- 
tor L. Cunnyngham. Officers and di- 
rectors are: Henry P. Williams 
president; H. B. Harvey and W. D. 
McAdams, vice-presidents; Samuel P. 
Newton, treasurer; Milton Fuessle, sec- 
retary. 
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PRESS CONGRESS ACTS 
ON CENSORSHIPS 





Complaints Made Against Peruvian and 
Venezuelan Governments — Urge 
“Open Door” at Tacna-Arica 
Conference at Washington 


As the result of complaints received 
by its executive committee meeting in 
New York, March 22, the Press Con- 
gress of the World will make immediate 
presentations to the Government of 
Peru for the cessation of censorships 
and seizures that have been practiced re- 
cently against Peruvian newspapers. 

Protests were filed with the Congress 
by Augusto Duran, proprietor of La 
Prensa, of Lima, Peru, and Louis Fer- 
nan Cisneros, editor of the same paper, 
against the confiscation of their prop- 
erty by the Government because of 
political differences. The Government 
has taken over their property, according 
to the complaint, without recompense 
and they were exiled from their coun- 
try when they attempted to establish an- 
other paper. Mr. Cisneros now in 
Panama and the whereabouts of Mr. 
Duran is unknown. 

Interference with the press the 
Venezuelan Government also was 
charged by Jacinto Lopez, editor of La 
Reform Social, of New York. This 
complaint was referred to the committee 
on freedom of the press for investiga- 
tion before any action is decided upon. 

The policy of “the open door” for the 
press to diplomatic conferences, such as 
Epiror & PuBLISHER contended for at 
the recent Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments at Washington, was 
again endorsed by the Press Congress 
for application at the Tacna-Arica con- 
ferences which will endeavor to settle 
differences between Chile and Peru, with 
the United States a third party, at meet- 
ings in Washington late in April. Pres- 
entations will be made to all the Gov- 
ernments interested by the Press Con- 
gress through its secretary-treasurer, 
James Wright Brown, of New York. 
This action was taken on a motion made 
by Dr. V. R. Beteta, Latin-American 
member of the executive committee and 
governing committee of the Congress. 

Chairmen and vice-chairmen of the 
following Congress committees.were ap- 
pointed : ; j 


is 


by 


© 

News communication—Chairman, Col. Edward 
I. Lawson, Londoff Daily Telegraph; vice- 
chairman, B; W* Fleisher, Tokyo (Japan) 
Advertiser. 

Freedom of the press—Chairman, Thales Cou- 
toupis, Athens (Greece) Nea Ellas; vice- 
chairman, Salvatore Cortesi, Associated Press 
Rome, Italy. 

Interchange of journalists—Chairman, Guy 
Innes, Melbourne (Australia) Herald; vice- 
chairman, Hellington K. Tong, Review of the 
Far East, Pekin, China. 

Journalistic Education—Chairman, K. Sugimura, 

okyo Asahi Shimbun; vice-chairman, Robert 
Bell, Christchurch (N. Z.) Press. 

Ethics of journalism and standards of practice-- 
Chairman, Stephane Lauzanne, Matin, 
Paris; vice-chairman, Edward Chapnisat, 
Journal of Geneve, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Promotion of welfare of journalists—Chairman, 
Jorge Mitre, La Prensa, Buenos Aires; vice- 
chairman, Torcuato Luca de Tena, proprietor 
A. B. C., Madrid, Spain. 


The committee also decided to issue 
at the earliest possible date a 600-700- 
page book giving a complete record of 
the second meeting of the conference 
held in October, 1921, at Hawaii. De- 
tails were placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Walter Williams and Secretary- 
Treasurer Brown. 


In addition to the regular news bul- 
letins of the Congress there will be 
issued in the future, through the head- 
quarters office in New York, special bul- 
letins giving the membership complete 
reports of the work of the various com- 
mittees. Among the first of these spe- 


cial bulletins will be reports of the com- 


mittees on radio communication ; ¢gq. 
ditions in Korea by Frank P, Glass ag 


tates: 
reports on press laws of various nations 


a 


soon as he returns to the United § 


news services of the world, etc. 
An intensive drive for new mem 
will be continued throughout the 
with 5,000, representative of the 
world, as the ultimate goal. 
It was decided that the next meetj 


year 


of the Congress will be held in 1923 a 
some place in Europe. The exact play 


was not, however, selected. 


Hague, Paris and Seville, Spain. 


Those in attendance at the New York 
President Walter Wij. 


meeting were: 
iams of Columbia, Mo., U. S. A.; Dr, ¥ 
R. Beta, 
Gardiner Kline of the Amsterdam ( 
Y.) Recorder, representing the Unit 
States; James Wright Brown, of Epp 
& PUBLISHER, secretary-treasurer, 
Oswald Mayrand of LaPresse, ¥ 
treal, representing Canada, sent 
proxy. Cable messages, regretting 
ability to be present, were received 
Col. Edward F. Lawson of the Lond 
Daily Telegraph, representing 
Britain, and K. Sugimura, of the Tok 
Asahi Shimbun, representing Japan. 


LONDON AGAIN WORLD 
MONEY CAPITAL 


No Anti-American Feeling in England 
—Great Britain Will Finance 
World with American 
Gold 


“There is no anti-American feeling i 
England. You do not hear a single dis 
paraging remark about the United State 
in London except when some America 
suggests that Great Britain will not pa 
her war debts. Then it is ‘We'll shor 
those damned Yankees that Englishma 
pay what they owe.’ “Feeling toward th 
United States throughout England wa 
never better since the days of the Amer: 
can Revolution than it is today,” sail 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, editor of the Lo- 
don Daily Express, who arrived in New 
York on the liner Homeric, March 23 

“The English, while they might sy 
France, Belgium and Italy are not paying 
us what they borrowed so we can’t pay, 
are not taking this position. Instead, we 
are being taxed to the hilt, income taxes 
begin at six shillings the pound and go wp, 
and we are paying our war debts. No 
from sentiment, but upon cold, hard busi 
ness principles. The result is that Lor 
don is once more the center of worl 
finance. Shortly the dull unimaginative 
Englishman will be back in his old pos 
tion as an honest broker controlling th 
world’s finances and he will be doing * 
with American gold.” 

“The United States has too much golé 
It’s clogging your vaults and eating yol 
up. If you could only see it that wa 
you would use this to help reconstruct 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Hut 
gary, and Italy, and this money would d 
come back and more too.” j 

“The United States has plenty of i 
agination but no world outlook. Sot 
dull unimaginative Englishman, havi 
found out that he can not rely on Amer 
ica for help, because it is not there, ® 
going ahead. The English do not hold# 
against America because you prefer ® 
stay clear of European affairs. Like! 
hunting mount you have come up t0 
fence and refused it. You may be bette 
off out of the maelstrom.” 











Veon With St. Louis Times 
Fred C. Veon, who until recently 
been connected with Hearst papers # 
the Pacific Coast, is now with 
Louis Times. 
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Editor & Publisher 


ST eae: nha, HOLD EUROPE 
FR 








NOTE—Mr. Cressey was formerly news editor and business manager 


general 


New York Herald and prior to going to Europe five months ago was 


Cote 
‘« FROM REORGANIZATION PROGRESS 
ions, 
ack of Communications Preventing Unity of Thought by 
* People and Press—Suggestion for an International 
vhole Newspaper to Solve Problem 
eting By KENDALL B. CRESSEY 
23 at 
Place 4 pe Belndelphia Record, publication mnager of the Chicago Examiner, 
oa oat be of the Austin (Tex.) American. 
















FTER making an investigation of the 


York HAA political and economic conditions of 
Will. srope, covering a period of five months 
dr. V, : from which I 


——s 


erica: 
 ( 
Jai 


- 
.Dr 


have just re- 
turned, the one 
thing that stands 
out in my mind, 
from a newspaper 
standpoint, is the 
almost total lack 
of understanding 
that still exists 
in every nation 
regarding the 
aims and desires 
of neighboring 
countries and of 
onditions in the United States. This, 
0, in spite of the supposed clarifying 
fect of the war, the formation of the 
sague of Nations and the various inter- 
tional conferences that have been held 
luring the past two years. 

While such conditions exist it will be 
mpossible for Europe to stabilize itself 


t 


" 4 

NG 

Tok ‘ ‘5 ae 
in. 


K. B. Cressey 


ling 1 Bnd naturally the rest of the world must 
gle dis. similarly hindered in getting back to 
States ormalcy. 

nericat F Based on what I have learned, I have 
— suggestion to make—neither economic 
I shor Be political—which strikes me as a poss- 
an Ne solution of the problem in Europe 


and our own United States should be in- 


nd We Bioded in the plan also), but some back- 
Amer round on things, as I actually found 
sl hem in Europe, ought, I feel, be first 
he Loe plained as warranting my conclusion. 
in Nes As at present constituted, European 
rch 2 tganization is in the hands of the 
ght 4) Biticans, who are seeking to maintain 
t payitt tenure of office based on what they 
n't Pa); Bippose to be the desires of their con- 


















tituents. But public opinion is so 
pried that it is really surprising some 
the cabinets maintain terms of office 
§ long as they do. 

The most astounding governmental 
iditions is found in Portugal, where 
nce 1910 there have been 59 ministers of 
ion, 51 ministers of finance and 
mething like 40 to 45 prime ministers, 
ith the number of other cabinet mem- 
Hs ranging all the way from 45 to 55. 
Spain has a record almost as high as 
ortugal, while France and Italy have 
inets of ever-changing complexions. 
My studies naturally led into the rea- 
bts why the principal nations of Europe 
England, France, Italy and Germany— 
buld not evolve a plan of reorganization 
MI have come to the conclusion that 
's simply a lack of understanding and 
poreciation of the difficulties of each 


ts. Ni 
rd busi- 
at Lon- 
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, havili tio, due primarily to the absence of 
mn Amit ty stable or definite means of cummuni- 
there, ® tion or dissemination of information. 
at hold # newspapers of London are filled 
prefer 1 th an immense amount of political news 

~*~ ating particularly to the English view- 
pA at, and arguing to the world and 


the Englishman why the English ideas 
ould be accepted by the other Euro- 
M tations. But what good does this 

, if a common understanding is to 
reached, when the editors of Paris, 
mand Berlin are not capable of read- 
tthe London newspapers; nor are the 
~~ atts, business men, financiers, and 
“mary men of affairs and of the streets? 











The Paris newspapers—139 dailies— 
for the most part small affairs of four 
pages, and six pages on special occasions, 
limited as to the amount of news printed, 
quite limited as to telegraph news and 
very limited as to cable news. They 
have but little information as to the 
happenings in the United States, England, 
Italy and Germany, and make almost 
no effort to present to French readers 
the ideas of the other countries or the 
reasons underlying the actions of the 
other countries in political affairs. 

I met many editors on leading Paris 
newspapers who are not capable of 
thoroughly understanding news of the 
most important character as it is printed 
in the London newspapers, although 
some talk with a certain ease and read 
the English language with a fair amount 
of comprehension. Few of the many edi- 
tors in Paris can read the German news- 
papers or the journals of Italy, and they 
rely for news of those countries on the 
meager telegrams printed in the Paris 
newspapers. 

As one instance of many, I conversed 
with the editor of one of the most in- 
fluential newspapers of Italy. He had 
resided in Paris, knew the French lan- 
guage very well for common-place uses 
but not well enough to discuss the prin- 
ciples of government. He often lapsed 
into Italian expressions in order to ex- 
plain just exactly what he meant. He 
could not understand the French news- 
papers from the French standpoint, he 
did not have the slightest idea of Ger- 
man, and therefore did not understand 
the German viewpoint from an original 


source. 
He eagerly sought information of 
world politics from an American and 


English standpoint, but was wholly un- 
able to secure it himself. The Paris 
edition of the New York Herald was on 
his .desk every day, and, said he, “I 
try to read it, I do the best I can, I do 
not understand the English language very 
well, and I do not always know what it 
is saying. so you see I labor under a 
disadvantage.” 

He js an intelligent editor, with a Uni- 
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versity education, a deep thinker, evi- 
dently an able writer and yet he, forming 
the opinions of his readers, was handi- 
capped by a lack of knowledge which, 
of course, is reflected in all of his edi- 
torials and political discussions. 

But he is no different from hundreds 
of other editors in England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and the United 
States, as well. 

Even editors in New York City are 
handicapped in getting the true under- 
standing of European affairs, which can 
only be secured by diligent daily reading 
of the best newspaper thought of the 
various nations of Europe and, better 
still, by visits to those countries. 

Even if the editors of Europe could 
read our New York newspapers, I con- 
fess that, under certain conditions, they 
might be much at sea regarding political 
affairs in our own country. 

Since my return I purchased all of the 
New York morning newspapers one day 
and found one newspaper loudly saying 
that a certain treaty was to be decisively 
defeated, another that the treaty had a 
fair mapority, another it would have a 
bare majority, another that the treaty 
was on the fence. If we cannot agree at 
home as to the facts of the status of an 
important worldwide treaty, how can 
we expect the editors of the nations of 
Europe to understand even if they are 
capable of reading our American news- 
papers? 

President Wilson went to Paris to 
negotiate for his League of Nations, was 
for a time the leading figure of the world 
in that conference, could not talk any of 
the foreign languages nor understand 
them, and was compelled to use an in- 
terpreter. Premier Clemenceau, who 
presided at the all-important world con- 
ference, spoke entirely in French, Premier 
Orlando of Italy knew but little English 
and Premier Briand came to the Wash- 
ington Conference incapable of under- 
standing 90 per cent of what was said, 
except as interpreted for him. 

President Harding cannot read the 
political news in the original French, 
Italian, German, Spanish or the other 
European nations, nor can Secretary 
Hughes. Perhaps the same is true of 
Senator Lodge, Senator Underwood and 
Mr. Root, who formed the American 
delegation at the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

It would be enlightening to know just 
how few of the members of our United 
States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives can read or understand the lan- 
guages of Europe, and yet they are all 
debating questions vitally affecting those 
nations and, necessarily, with a lack of 
understanding which is so essential in 
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On page 62 in March lees ) 
of The Pictorial Review 
there is an advertise- 
ment about— 
The Menter Plan 
of Home Budgets 
that you should read. 
Get a copy from your 
newsdealet Today and— 
READ IT!!. (Page 62) 


Bud Budget 


1224 Grand Ave. 
Open Saturday Evening Until 10 
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ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 
“This is good,” writes Steiniger 
Clark, the Kansas City advertising 
man in a letter to EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. “Using the newspapers 
to get readers for magazine adver- 
tisements pretty aptly indicates the 
reader interest in the two classes 
of publication, as judged by the 
advertiser himself if not his agency. 
Wonder if the agency’s sense of 
the ridiculous was stirred when it 
prepared this newspaper ad?” 

We wonder. 
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the discussion of matters of world im- 
portance. 

How can they know the aims, purposes, 
desires and interests of France, Italy and 
Germany except as interpreted to them? 
And that is a poor way because it does 
not give first hand information and it 
does not convey the ideas of the original 
language. Not knowing the languages 
of those nations, and not being able to 
read in the original, they are dependent 
upon our own newspapers of America 
whose foreign news is the best in the 
world but is still open for immense im- 
provement in that it does not accurately 
reflect the foreign view. 

One Washington correspondent of a 
Paris newspaper, a highly rated cor- 
respondent cabled to his newspaper an 
interview with President Harding and, in 
his somewhat flowery closing paragraph, 
pictured Mr. Harding looking longingly 
from the White House portico, over the 
broad lawn to where the Hudson River 
was shimmering in the distance. Of 
course, to the French readers it made 
no difference whether it was the Hudson 
River or the Potomac River that Mr. 
Harding saw. 

Another French newspaper correspon- 
dent in New York City cabled a story 
about Wisconsin, which he described as 
a state between Texas andaNew York. 

In a leading London journal, of such 
importance that it is quoted nearly every 
day in our New York newspapers, I read 
that Senator Root. was the “leading Sen- 
ator in the United States Senate.” Simi- 
lar errors are frequently found in the 
newspapers of England, France, Italy 
and Germany, and I shudder to think 
what happens in the newspapers of Spain, 
Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Greece; Turkey, Bulgaria,. etc. 

You think this is amusing! But do 
you think it of interest that in Paris I 
sat at the side of an American correspon- 
dent; who is supposed to reflect the 
French viewpoint for American readers, 
and found that he could not even get 
a telephone number from the operator 
because of his imperfect French? 

Or -what do you think-.of. a leading 
American newspaper of recent date that 
will refer to President Poincare, when 
we are all supposed to know that the 
President of France is M. Millerand. 

I sat in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and heard the members discuss: im- 
portant world matters and yet none of 
them, practically; understood the subjects 
from any standpoint except the French 
and were dependent upon the news as 
printed in the French newspapers. 

The editorial student who goes to 
Europe usually finishes the first month 
with the conviction that at least he knows 
just exactly what to do. At the end 
of the second month he is not quite so 
sure and by the end of the third month 
he is quite sure that he knows nothing 
about it. 

Many things seem to be strange, but 
the more they are studied and the more 
their collateral history read, it is 
found that there is a reason for every- 
thing, and that these reasons must be 
taken into consideration if we are to 
strike a political economic balance in the 
affairs of the world. 

Each nation is looking at these prob- 
lems through its own eyes, each is sin- 
cere in its own belief of the right. 

The lack of unity of thought even in 
individual nations itself, is instanced in 
the one city of Paris, where I was told 
that there are 139 daily newspapers, a 
few of them large, nearly aH of them 
small but each of those 139 expressing 
a political opinion of some shade differ- 
ent from the other 138. 

Perhaps 125 of these editors could 
neither speak nor read any language ex- 
cept French, and all of them: absolutely 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NEWSPAPERS SHOULD ADVERTISE 


Editor & Pwbhlisher 


IN 


PRESS WHICH ATTACKS THEIR RATES 





Retail Trade Journals Offer Road to Storekeeper’s Attention for 
Presentation of Dailies’ Argument—United Action Will 
Unlock Door to Millions in New Business 





By TAYLOR FLOYD McPHERSON 


Business 


N its issue of February 25 the Dry 


Goods Economist devoted a page to 
an editorial which more or less con- 
demned newspa- 


general, 
which is 
quoted: “It is a 
fact and one to 
which the Dry 
Goods Economist 
has for a long 
period been draw- 
ing the attention 
of its subscribers, 


pers in 


from 





that the retailers 
of this country 
have not had a 


a. & 


. McPHERSON 
square deal from 


quarters where they had a right to ex- 
pect it.” 

Complaining of the unfairness of the 
newspapers, the editorial continues: 
“We recently presented in such form that 
they could be turned over to the local 
newspaper editor, figures which definitely 
prove the smallness of the net profit 
earned by the average store.” 

Commenting on the result of this ef- 
fort the editorial states: “But as a gen- 
eral rule the newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher has not been fair. While prevent- 
ing the public from learning the actual 
situation as to retailers’ profits, he has 
spread on his front page the charges 
made against the retailer, without regard 
to their accuracy, or lack of it. Appar- 
ently the only consideration was as to 
whether the story was or was not ‘good 
news. If it was, it went in and the 
retail] merchant got another crack over 
the head.” 

Obviously propaganda of the nature of 
the foregoing appearing frequently in 
trade papers is not helping the newspa- 
pers. In Cleveland the Shopping News 
is the result of just such perversion of 
facts and designed agitation. The Shop- 
ping News is failing to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was founded, but in 
the meantime the newspapers are worry- 
ing along with considerably less advertis- 
ing volume. 

All publishers are aware of the costly 
experience of the newspapers of New 
Haven, Conn. In Joliet the department 
stores right now are waging a boycott 
against the Herald-News, using the Joliet 
Times, it is said, as a tool to discipline 
the News-Herald into reducing rates. As 
soon .as the besieged newspaper reduces 
its rate the department stores very likely 
will train their guns upon the press that 
is now acting as the tool against the wel- 
fare of its own business. 

Publishers of newspapers whose circu- 
lations average 25,000 and who in propor- 
tion to their size pay large assessments 
to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association may well consider seriously 
whether or not they receive any definite 
benefit from their membership ‘in the as- 
sociation. Quick action is had when the 
interests. of the metropolitan press are 
threatened. The small town publisher 
usually is left to look after his own in- 
terests. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association should as part of its service 
offer to a member attacked as the Joliet 
newspaper is, the opportunity to have an 
expert newspaper publisher come into the 
field to act in the true interest of the con- 
flicting mewspapers and the department 


Manager 






Tulsa Tribune 


stores. There is no profit in strife. 
There is profit in harmonious effort. An 
intermediary would not always succeed 
but, as a rule, good results from arbitra- 
tion. The welfare of the newspapers 
and the retailers is closely linked. 

Since the merchants have got together 
to force down rates it will be necessary 
for the newspapers to get together in 
self-defense. If the newspapers get to- 
gether they will win out, for they have 
right on their side. 

The most adroit and effective weapon 
is the “appeal to reason.” The adver- 
tising columns of the trade papers that 
have been waging war agains 
papers offer a certain 
private offices of the 
among the retailers. 

Potent facts and figures such as those 
quoted from an interview with Jason 
Rogers of the New York Globe, pub- 
lished in Eprtor & PuBLISHER for March 
4, appearing in those trade papers would 
in due time bring the retailers to a real- 
ization of the true facts. The atmosphere 
would be clarified and a feeling of mutual 
good will would be developed between 
the newspapers and their advertising pa- 
trons. There is no excuse for any other 
feeling to exist. Bigger business can be 
developed for the retailers and for the 
newspapers through that measure of hon- 
est co-operation which takes into account 
justice to the public. That is a common 
ground upon which merchant and news- 
paper publisher can safely meet to the 
lasting benefit of all parties concerned. 

No industry, however big and power- 
ful, can yield the fund of interesting news 
and information which newspapers have 
written in the history of cities, states and 
nations since the day of Franklin. The 
story of the newspaper is one that rarely 
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gets over first hand to those who spend 
the money for advertising in their col- 
umns. Whatever the facts are which in- 
the of newspapers as 
national advertising media they tind their 
way to advertisers via the advertising 
agency channel. 

The of this country are 
facing the menace of a smoldering fire 
of resentment and hostility. The hos- 
tility of the retailer toward the press is 
the outgrowth of the inevitable conse- 
quences of. profiteering during and imme- 
diately following the close of the world 
war. Many retailers profiteered during 
the war and hold the opinion that every 
one else in commerce and industry was 
guilty of the same high crime. 


q : 
fluence selection 


newspapers 


Every newspa:‘ e: publisher knows from 
stern experience that the newspapers were 
taxed to the very limit of their capacity 
and ability to meet tremendously increas- 
ing costs and to render the evermore bur- 
densome public service demanded of them 
during the war. The publisher can not 
by word of mouth explain to antagonistic 
advertisers that his newspaper is the in- 
strument which builds the commercial 
structure of the city in times of peace 
and saves the nation from disaster in 
times of war. There is too much danger 
of leaving an impression of patronage 
or of appeal for recompense for a duty 
done. In the history of scores of news- 
papers throughout the land are written 
thrilling tales of sacrifice and enterprise 
that gave birth to the inspiration upon 
which was founded greater civic courage 
which in turn was expressed in ever- 
growing cities and ever more prospering 
industries and retail institutions. 

The hidden hostility of the retailer to- 
ward the newspapers is being expressed 
in decreased advertising volume and ap- 
propriations. It is the natural outgrowth 
of the attitude of the retailers as mani- 
fested at the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association held in 
New York City last February. Much of 
this feeling of hostility is due entirely to 
misunderstanding. 

When the public service corporations 
incur the ill-will of the public, the news- 
paper publishers point out that advertis- 
ing will set the corporation right in the 





and the days of his cubdom are over. 


particular star he was born under. 


propped alongside its breakfast food. 


clash of linotypes. 


heaven can kill. 





THE CUB SPIRIT 
By STEUART M. EMERY 


HO that is now a part of, or has ever been a part of the newspaper 
business does not know the quenchless, unconquerable cub? He goes on 
for maybe a few weeks, maybe a few months, maybe until the obit editor 
handles him, blazing adjectives into his copy, running his weary legs off for 
a meager stick, poking his nose into the chapel, sitting up around the shop 
long after the city editor has told him to chase himself in order to grab off 
a last edition and see his story in print. 
story, covered as news should be covered, written as news should be written, 


After that a number of things may happen to him according to which 
He may grow tired of the newspaper 
business after a while and take to selling insurance; he may find a place 
for his favorite adjectives in the field of fiction or back of the footlights; 
he may stick on at the old shop and the old game. 
about the local room as a “good cub” it is an eight-column streamer to a 
font of pied type that he will do the latter. 

Then doing so, if he is not fired too often and too seriously, there: come 
to him years of hard and still harder work during which he imterviews 
burglars and presidential candidates; learns on the copy desks that head 
types are not made of rubber and that Washington correspondents never by 
any chance file their stuff on the wires until a quarter of an hour before 
the deadline; drives, as city editor, a few notions on the use of vivid phrase- 
ology into the heads of a swarm of cubs as eager as he, and finally, if the 
gods are good, finds himself at the managing editor’s and then the editor’s 
desk chivvying his staff, battling with the circulation and advertising chiefs, 
and dictating the policies a city is to absorb the next morning with the paper 


But all through these steps, if he is to take them, he will remain at heart 
the cub, hopelessly enthusiastic, blindly enamoured of printer’s ink and the 
For there never was yet and there never will be a good 
or a great reporter, a good or a great correspondent, a good or a great editor 
who has not still the cub in him—that zeal for his newspaper nothing under 
It is, after all, the cub with his wild devotion, his tireless 
legs and his blundering typewriter to whom the newspaper owes not only 
its hours of choicest mirth, but the breath of life. 


Then all at once he puts over a 


If he is what is known 








public mind. An advertising cam 
is planned, the corporation’s sid 
story is told and good feeling 
lished between consumers ara the co 
poration. Every retailer ig the Unita 
States can be reached by newspaper , 
lishers through the advertising a. 
of the trade papers. By telling the en 
in well-prepared advertising copy, + 
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understanding between the retailers 
the newspapers can be cleared away, 
other words, the Newspapers requite | 
little of their own medicine. 

Publishers desiring to measure § 
power of the advertising appeal throm 
the columns of the trade papers read 
retailers need only look for the pap 
to the degree of interest with which 4 
newspaper publishers devour the 
and editorial and advertising mattep 
seminated by their favorite trade 
Publishers find helpful guidanges 
much inspiration in Eprror & Pupee 
and other trade journals that devote 
time and effort to the upbuilding 
newspaper industry. The deps 
store owner reads the Dry Goods Rp 
cmist with just as much faith and; 
pendence; the ready-to-wear dealer re 
Women’s Wear with just as much & 
and dependence; the hardware de 
reads Hardware Age with just as md 
faith and dependence as the publise 
reads Enitor & PuBLisHER and of 
trade journals of good reputation in# 
field. 

Advertising mediums that are reads 
eagerly and intimately as trade pay 
are read open up an approach td} 
business man’s private office, more yh 
able at times than a personal intervie 
The facts are left before him in th 
and white for thought and impress 
These facts carry with them the s 
weight that can be determined only} 
the measure of the confidence the reta 
has learned through years of habit 
reliance to place in the trade paper: ™ 
facts take on more weight than if 
were delivered first hand by any 
lisher to any dealer direct. And { 
that publishers could not modestly 
in person can be told in print concem 
individual newspapers, the paralld 
which may be found in hundreds of ct 
in this country. The retailer may 
trusted to be intelligent enough to ma 
the proper application. 

There is no question but that ag 
many advertisers are still using 
zines or “National Media” when 
ought to concentrate in the newspal 

There is no question also but that 
vertisers generally resent the profiteet 
propaganda of the newspapers, and 
all the more on that account against # 
they term the “high cost of spaces 
same time as the high cost of other 
modities is being attacked.” a 

These two facts alone would jf 
a united newspaper campaign of 
enment to the manufacturers, depé 
and specialty stores, which § 
amounts annually in advertising. 7 
greater reason than these is seen] 
publishers in the need for a com 
and “future upbuilding” advertisi 
paign which could be lattnched 
great benefit of all newspapers. 
tailer holds the key to the gate, 
once unlocked, will release mul 
dollars of new advertising voll 
the newspapers. It is to be hd 
this matter will be discussed 3 
seriousness at the convention if 
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The Boston Telegrain .ce 


first birthday March 16 withial 
edition. ; 





New Daily in Fort. Mey ! 
The Fort Myers. Tropica’ 
new. Florida daily. ; 
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Photo by Internaticnal 


What's he thinking about? The gentleman on the right, we mean. There are about 
fifteen publishers who hope it is not their city. The gentleman on William Randolph 
Hearst’s left is Mayor Hylan of New York. The occasion was a banquet to Will Hays, 
the new movie king. 

One of the secrets of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s success lies in the fact that he follows the 
policy of delegating real responsibility with a full expectancy that everybody else 
wil obey orders necessary for the man or woman to carry out their particular job. 
That probably explains the reason for his pose im the picture to our right. It is an even 
money bet that the photographer yelled “Now up on your toes.” Look, friends, at the 
reult. It is entirely different with the man on the right. He has one of those jobs. 
He is George Horace Lorimer, editor of the rather well-known Saturday Evening Post. 
It certainly must be nice to have a boss who owns a yacht and keeps it in Southern 
waters when you want to go on your winter vacation. 


In the days before censorship when the story was the thing, every War correspondent 
toted his own gum and gave not a damn for the opinion of any man, whether he were only 
acolnel or a king. In the group below we have assembled ready for the field, at the 
Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, the newspaper men whose stories thrilled the nation 
ding that almost forgotten Sioux Indian War in 1890 and "91. This photograph was 
haned to EDITOR & PUBLISHER by Edgar F. Medary, of the Waukon (Ia.) Democrat. 
From left to right are: (1) E. A. O’Brien, of the Associated Press; (2) E. B. Clark, of the 
Chicago Tribune; (3) Ed. F. Medary, of the New York Herald; (4) Charles G. Seymour, of 
the Chicago Herald; (S) A. K. Zilliacus, European Correspondent; (6) Dent H. Robet, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; (7) Alf. Burkholder, of the New York Herald; (8) W. McDonough, 
d tte New York World; (9) Gilbert E. Bailey, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean; (10) Major 
john M. Burke, later manager Cody’s “Wild West;” (11) Charles Copenharve, of the 
Omaha Bee; (12) Frank Grovard, Chief Scout, U. S. A.; (13) Col. W. F. Cody, “Buffalo 
Bill;” (14) Lieut. Chas. Taylor, Ninth Cavalry, U. S. A. 
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FLORIDA JAUNT TOUGH 
‘ON WHITE HOUSE MEN 


President Didn’t Always Halt Where 
Wire Facilities Were Good—Trip 
Called ‘Funniest Ever’’—Drys 
Clean Up After Trip 


White House correspondents who 
covered the recent vacation trip of 
President Harding to Florida thought 
they, too, were in for a good rest when 
they left Washington, but returned com- 
plaining about night rides in the rain, 
losing contact with their news source, 
and having but little use for the golf 
sticks some of them dragged along. 

The crowd consisted of J. Fred Es- 
sary, Baltimore Sun; Frank Stetson, 
International News Service; Sam Wil- 
liamson, New York Times; William 
Caldwell, Associated Press; Glenn I. 
Tucker, New York> World; Harry 
Price, Washington. Post; J. Bruce Mc- 
Namee, Universal Service; Robert J 
Bender, United News;:and Donald A 
Craig, New’ “York Herald. Essary 
missed the traim and showed up a day 
late with so many lines for developing 
stories—which decline to break on such 
a trip—that he had.to be covered as 
assiduously as the President. 

President Harding cut loose from his 
headquarters and took the houseboat 
Nahmeoka for a cruise down the. Indian 
river, thereby starting the trouble. 
“Bill” Caldwell, who insisted on staying 
right on the trail of his prey, kept the 
crowd so agitated that half of them 
started down the coast in an automobile 
at 1:25 a. m., bound for nowwhere in 
particular, because the President was 
completely lost. They ended up in Day- 
tona at 7:20 that morning, only to find 
that the Nahmeoka was passing up the 
town, with good filing facilities, and 
halting at New Smyrna, twenty miles 
farther. 

Enough stories were saved back from 
the stay in St. Augustine to cover the 
dead days when the President did not 
fill the bill and do.something. The sup- 
ply ran out at Rockledge, where: the 
President stopped three minutes, so it 
was a dull Sunday with only the startling 
revelation that the chief executive was 
standing behind his Secretary of State 
in correspondence with the Senate rela- 
tive to the Four Power Treaty, which 
Mr. Harding chanced to intimate just 
as the boat was pulling away. At Fort 
Pierce the nine reporters, who had been 
scattered all along the cost, managed to 
get together and churn out some power- 
ful pieces on prohibition and the bonus. 
They were so energetic the. telegraph 
office was clogged and a third of the 
copy had to be carried some seventy 
miles to Patm Beach, where a pleasant 
time would have been had by all had 
not a false report sent the President out 
fishing (so far as the rest of the country 
was concerned) when he was really 
playing golf at the Palm Beach Country 
Club. 

Everybody agreed that it was the fun- 
niest trip of the many that had been 
taken by nearly all with Presidents, but 
the secret of why “Bob” Bender broke 
three buttons off his vest by laughing has 
been carefully guarded. Some of the cor- 
respondents are taking it as an insult to 
their stories that Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Haynes started a cleanup of con- 
ditions in Florida almost immediately 
after their return, but others profess 
the exigencies of the campaign did not 
give them -time to investigate enforee- 
ment conditions. 

When Mr: Harding got back to St. 
Augustine conditions were better and 
the golf clubs got into play. No one, 
however, came near the President’s 
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record of at least nine holes, and gen- 
erally eighteen or thirty-six, every day 
except Sunday. 


TIE FOR CHESS CHAMP 
Byron Price and Albert Fox Draw In 
White House Tourney 


Byron Price, of the Associated Press, 
and Albert W. Fox, of the Washington 
Post, have tied for first place in the chess 
tournament of the White House Cor- 
respondents’ Association, which has been 
under way here off and on for several 
months. Raymond Clapper, White House 
man for the United Press, finished next, 
followed by W. Bruce MacNamee, of 
the Universal Service. 

The winners divided a purse of $24, 
raised through an entrance fee of $2 for 
each contestant. The awards were made 
on the highest records in proportion of 
$12, $8 and $4. In addition those 
already mentioned the contestants finished 
as follows: 

John Fitzgerald, White House Secret 


to 


Service; Glenn I. Tucker,. New York 
World; Clinton Ciffin, Associated 
Press; Julius Rodier, White House staff ; 


Charles Michaelson, New York World; 
Richard Jervis, chief of the White House 
Secret Service; J. Russell Young, Wash- 
ington Star, and Walter Ferguson, White 
House Secret Service. 


Party For Scott Bone 


A .large block of official Washington 
gathered at the Racquet Club recently to 





renew acquaintanceship with Scott C. 
3one, Governor of Alaska and former 
newspaper editor. The dinner to 


Governor Bone, who has been in Wash- 
ington for several weeks following .a 
summer and fall in Alaska, was given 
by E. Lester Jones, chairman of the 
International Boundary Commission be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
Col. Frederick Mears, of the Alaska En- 
gineering Commission, also was a guest. 
Among the old friends who greeted 
Governor Bone were Courtland Smith, 
Rudolph Kauffman, John Bell Small- 
wood, Senators. Reed Smoot, Wesley 
Jones, Atlee Pomerene, Bert M. Fernald, 
William H. King, Harry S. New, 
Howard Sutherland, Hiram Johnson, 
Selden Spencer, Henry W. Keyes and 
Coleman du Pont. 


Carl Groat Says “I Do” 


A romance which began on the White 
Star liner Baltic culminated at Rockville, 
Md., last Monday, when Carl D. Groat, 
of.the Washington Bureau of the United 
News and Mrs. Ethel Swindells, of 
London, were married. Mr. Groat, who 
was Berlin correspondent of the United 
News from the end of the war until his, 
return to Washington for the Armaments 
Conference, met his bride-to-be on his 
way to the United States. Following 
the ceremony the couple returned to 
Washington, where they were met by the 
men of the United News staff at the 
home of Robert J. Bender, chief of the 
Washington bureau. Mr. Groat is 
making plans to return to Berlin for the 
United News shortly. 


Crowell Papers in New Boston Office 


The New England office of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, American 
Magazine, Collier’s, and Farm & Fire- 
side is now at-80 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. Frank Braucher is in charge. 








San Antonio Papers Change Size 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Express, the 
Evening News, and the Semi-Weekly 
Farm News have changed their page. size 
from 7 columns, 13 ems, to 8 colunitis, 
12 ems. 
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ONLY YEAR EXTENSION 
OF NAVY RADIO 





Congressional Conferes Reported to Be 
Opposed to 5-Year Continuation 
of Government’s Handling 
of Trans-Pacific News 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusBLisHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 23.—Con- 
ferees on the amended House Resolution, 
to extend for five years the period for 
which naval radio being used for 
transmitting news across the Pacific, are 
reported today to be in a deadlock, with 
a majority opposed to any extension be- 
yond June, 1923, which is one year from 
the date the present law expires. 

House conferees claim there is abso- 
lutely no chance of a five-year extension 
and assert that a compromise will have 
to be accepted. They claim that only 
the Senate Republicans are standing out 
for five years, while the Senate Demoe 
crats, and both Democrats and Repub- 
licans representing the House, are united 
in favor of a shorter period. 

Representative White of Maine is at- 
tempting to have the authority for use 
of the navy wireless discontinued at the 
end of next June, but it is not believed 
this viewpoint will be accepted. 

The 
another meeting. 


is 


conferees -have set no date for 


Postal Meeting, March 27 

The American Publishers’ Conference 
held an executive session in Washington 
March 21, at which plans for the meet- 
ing of March 27 were perfected. A. P. 
Pearson, national chairman; Frederick 
Hlune, of the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; Arthur Dunn, W. L. Daley and 
Robert B. Armstrong were present. 
The meeting of March will authorize the 
mailing of 20,000 letters to the publishers 
of the country as a first step in an edu- 
cational campaign to line up smaller news- 
papers in behalf of move for postal re- 
lief. It is expected that the bill embody- 
ing the ideas of the Conference will be 
introduced by Representative Longworth 
of Ohio. 


Strayer Buried In Akron 


The body of Louis W. Strayer, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, who was killed in the collapse 
of the Knickerbocker Theatre in Wash- 
ington, January, was taken to Akron O., 
for burial last Monday. The remains 
had been placed in a temporary receiving 
vault in Washington pending the re- 
covery of Miss Martha Strayer, who was 
injured in the disaster. Miss Martha 
Strayer and Miss Helen Strayer, another 
daughter, accompanied the body to 
Akron. 


AD WOMEN CELEBRATE 





Tenth Birthday of New York League 
Honored at Dinner-Dance 


Celebrating its tenth anniversary, the 
New York League of Advertising 
Women entertained at a brilliant ball 
on the evening of March 21st at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The decorations 
were unique and artistic and in the 
center .of each table was a pink and 
white birthday cake, burning ten pink 
candles. Miss Minna Hall Simmons, 
vice-president of the League made a 
brief address of welcome and stated that 
it was a particularly happy birthday for 
the League, as the. president, Miss Jane 
J. Martin was able to attend for a short 
time, after an illness of ‘several months. 
Miss Martin was -seated in the balcony 
and the five hundred men and women 
present rose to their feet and-~gave her. 


























a cheer of welcome. Ten 
the League, dressed as little gir “ 
personated a year in the life of the 
ganization, as Hollis Edison Dg 
read an appropriate verse for each " 
The years were represented by Mi 
Laura Norlin, Clara Sachs, Maroye: 
A. Cavanaugh, Irene Donath, Rae Hs 
werger, Katherine Farrell, Jessie Br. 
er, Mrs. Joy True and Mrs, 
Adler. 

Led by Mr. Daveney, popular » 
were sang, and there were several » 
bers by excellent professional 
Two orchestras furnished music 
after an elaborate dinner, dancing 
enjoyed until a late hour. A ¢ 697 
of congratulation was read from | 
Milton Weill, formerly Miss 7 
Jackson, who is on her honeymoon, 


COURT RULES Ry 
PAPER MAY BE STARTE 


New York Appellate Division Find, 
Action in Case of Publisher ¢ 
Binghamton Herald, Forced 
to Wall 


Lah 











The‘ right to establish a rival pubig 
tion that is intended’ to be destruetiys 
another ‘publication ‘is ‘absolute; “aeqi 
ing to a decision ‘of-the Appellate § 
sion, Third Department of New ¥ 
handed down March 17 in affirming 
decision of former Justice Afbert 
Sewell in dismissing the samplaint 
Guy W. Beardsley to recover, $30 
damages from Willis Sharpe Kilmera 


Jerome B. Hadsell, owners ‘and x 
lishers of the Binghamton~ (XN, } 
Press. The decision of the Court) 


down a new rule of law, that thes 
of competition self-justification j 
ways, even though a rival publica 
is started for the sole purpose of 
stroying another and with no thou 
of business profits to be derived. 1 
decision was made by a divided (¢ 
with Justice Harold J. Hinman dised 
ing, and it is expected a further aps 
will be taken to the Court of Appell 

Mr. Beardsley was the publisher 
the Binghamton Herald and Mr. Kit 
one of the manufacturers of “Swa 
Root,” a proprietary medicine, mak 
Binghamton. The Kilmer Comp 
withdrew its advertising from ¢ 
Herald and Beardsley began a series 
editorial attacks on Swamp Root. 
Kilmer and Mr. Hadsell then sta 
the Binghamton Press with the avo 
purpose of putting the Herald out 
business. A conspiracy was alleged i 
this purpose in 1903 and after attempt 
to meet the competition Beardsley 
forced to suspend publication ‘in 
He alleged his advertisers and 
scribers were solicited and lower 
offered, his employes induced to k 
his service for more pay on the 
paper and that unfair methods were 
to destroy his business. 

Action was not brought until } 
and came to trial in 1916 when his 
plaint was dismissed on the ground ¢ 
it did not state a cause of action. 
appeal from this decision did not ct 
up for argument until the 1922 Jamu 
term of the Appellate Division. 


College Advertising in Booklet 
New York University has issued | 
booklet of 30 advertising talks whid! 
printed in the New York Times, Heat 
and Tribune, between November, ™ 
and January, 1922, in connection ™ 
its endowment fund campaign. 


1S 


London Times Cuts Pricé 
The London Times’ has reduced 
price of its paper from three pemt® 
three halfpence. : 3 
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NEWSPAPER-LABOR ARGUMENT IN OPEN 


ON NEW ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS 





Unfair Advantage of I. T. U. 


in “Sacrosanct” International 


Laws Set Forth by Publishers’ Report Given to Public 
—Union Seeks More Elastic Terms 





PEN diplomacy appeared this week 
0 in the negotiations between the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
cation and the International Typo- 
graphical Union for renewal and amend- 
ment of the international arbitration 
agreement that expires May 1, 1922. Fre- 
quent conferences between the A. N. P. 
A. committee and the executive council 
of the I. T. U. since the 1921 A. N. P. A. 
convention have been» unable to reach 
any agreement, as the publishers’ com- 
mittee has stood fast on the convention 
instructions that union law shall not be 
exempt from arbitration in new agree- 
ments. The I. T. U. officials have de- 
clined to submit the publishers’ proposal 
toa referendum of the union membership, 
stating that such proposals would not 
be ratified by the membership. 

There the matter has rested since early 
this year until this week, when the A. N. 
P A. committee, of which Victor F. 
Lawson, of the Chicago Daily News, is 
chairman, submitted its report to the 
A. N. P. A. and released it for general 
publication at the same time. Generous 
extracts were carried in the metropolitan 
press, followed the next day by a state 
ment from John McParland, president of 
the I: T. U., who declared that the pub- 
lishers’ report contained misstatements, 
that the union had proposed extension of 
the present agreement for one year pend- 
ing further instructions from the A. N 
P. A. membership and that “no friction 
is anticipated by the union’s refusal to 
agree to unqualified acceptance of what 
amounted to an ultimatum.” 

Significance is attached by those in 
cose touch with the situation to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the A. N. P. A. 
committee’s report, which reads: 

“There is a growing sentiment in the 
rank and file of local unions throughout 
the country which recognizes the unfair- 
ness and therefore the mistake of the 
mion’s old contention for restricted arbi- 
tration—a change of sentiment which 
suggests the possibility that the officials 
of the union may decide finally to sub- 
mit the matter to a referendum of the 
membership for decision.” 

President McParland did not reply to 
this assertion of the publishers’ commit- 
tee, nor has the A. N. P. A. made any 
further moves. No conference is 
scheduled before the A, N. P. A. meeting 
the last week in April, when the Inter- 
National union presidents usually set 
forth their views before the publishers 
in convention, and the question is likely 
to come to a head then. 

Agreement has been practically reached 
on the publishers’ terms with the Inter- 
tational Printing Pressmen’s & Assist- 
ants’ Union, as told in Epitor & Pus- 
USHER, February 25, and arrangements 
with the Stereotypers’ and Electrotyp- 
ets’ Union are said to rest upon those 
with the International Typographical 
Union. 

The report of the A. N. P. A. com- 
mittee in full follows: 

.The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 


ation, including in its membership nearly all 
the leading daily newspapers of the country, and 
the International Typographical Union have for 
Many years adjusted the differences that arise 
from time to time in the work of newspaper 
Somposing-rooms, under the provisions of a 
Seneral arbitration agreement. In the negoti- 
of a new agreement to replace the pres- 
ent contract expiring within a few weeks, a 
difference has arisen which presents an_ issue, 
character of which can be rightly judged 
only by an understanding of the essential facts 
involved. 
As a 


“$ a condition precedent to making any 
arbitratio 


m contract whatever the International 


Typographical Union has always insisted that 
all differences touching matters as to which the 
Union has from time to time adopted certain 
“laws” shall not be decided by arbitration but 
by these laws, which as the union states it, shall 
be “sacrosanct” and themselves not subject to 
arbitration. Under this only partial recognition 
of the principle of arbitration all the con- 
tentions of a character considered by the pub- 
lishers to be unfavorable to their interests are 
submitted to arbitration, while those deemed 
by the union to be unfavorable to its side are 
not submitted to arbitration if any of the 
union’s “laws” so determine. The publishers 
have always protested against this one-sided 
and manifestly unfair restriction in the applica- 
tion of the principle involved, but have ac- 
cepted even this limited arbitration rather than 


the alternative of no arbitration on any issue 
of any kind. They have thus yielded their 
equal rights during these years because they be- 


lieved that even a partial application of the 
principle of arbitration as a just and practicable 
method of adjusting industrial differences would 
so demonstrate its value to both employer and 
employe as to lead in due time to its full ac- 
ceptance. The publishers believe that the time 
now come when the same measure of 
irbitration should apply to the employe as to 
the employer, and at the last annual meeting of 
their national association they adopted the 
following resolution of instructions to their 
Committee appointed to negotiate new arbitra 
tion agreement with the several unions of the 
printing trades: 

That 


has 


“Resolved, the Committee conclude 
irbitration contracts under which there shall be 
no restriction regarding any matter at issue, 
but that all points of difference between mem 
bers of the Association and the unions of the 
printing trades shall be subject to arbitration.” 

The publishers submit that this is but ele- 
mental justice 

That the difference between the employers 
ind the unien is not an academic one may be 
shown by a consideration of a single “law,” the 
equity of which the publishers in the past have 
been prevented from challenging by the in 
sistence of the union that its laws should be 
sacred from arbitration This law, which al- 
ways comes as a surprise to those not already 
nformed of it, provides that “the interchanging, 


exchanging, borrowing, lending, or buying of 
matter previously used either in newspapers 
between job offices, or between newspapers and 
job offices or vice versa, not owned by the same 
individual, firm. or corporation, and published 
in the same establishment, is unlawful and shall 
not be allowed, unless such type or matrices 
ire reset as nearly like the original as possible, 
made up, read and corrected and a proof sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the office.” 

This “law” requires that intelligent men set 
type by machine and by hand; skilled men as- 


semble the matter; trained proofreaders read 
it for errors and these errors be corrected, 
and after all this is done that no use what- 


ever be made of the product of their labor but 
to throw it ‘n a melting pot or distribute it. 
the human effort, time and money being utterly 
wasted. 

This is one of the conditions which the union 
seeks to perpetuate by a refusal to consent that 
its justice be passed on by an impartial arbitra- 
tion. 

The publishers contend that this requirement 
of this “law” is nothing short of an economic 
crime, a waste not susceptible of defense. 

They therefore now declare that they will no 
longer agree that burdens of this sort shall 
continue to be imposed upon them by the ex- 
pedient of removing the law of the union from 
the scope of arbitration; that the arbitration 
agreement shall a genuine one in which 

th parties are on a parity, and which gives 
neither the advantage of imposing its unre- 
stricted will on the other. 

It is but fair to say that in the negotiations 
concerning a new agreement no attempt has 
been made by the Executive Council of the 
International Typographical Union to justify 
the provision of the present and former con- 
tracts to. which the publishers now object, but 
that they have declined to accept the amended 
form of agreement proposed by the publishers 
only on the ground of their apprehension 
that the membership of the union would not 
ratify an agreement placing the two parties 
on_equal terms. 

However, there is a growing sentiment in the 
rank and file of the local unions throughout 
the country which recognizes the unfairness, 
and therefore the mistake, of the union’s old 
contention for restricted arbitration—a change 
of sentiment which suggests the possibility that 
the officials of the union may decide finally to 
submit the matter to a referendum of the mem- 
bership for decision. 

Committee on Arbitration Con- 

tracts of the American News- 

paper Publishers Association. 
Victor F. Lawson, Chairman. 


Mr. McParland, after stating that the 


publishers had made some “misstate- 
ments,” continued : 


“An arbitration agreement has existed, and 
under the terms of that agreement, wages and 
working conditions have been fixed locally by 
conciliation and arbitration, subject to right of 
appeal by both parties to a national joint stand- 
ing board. This national agreement expires 
by limitation April 30, and negotiations for its 
successor have been proceeding for some time. 

“The conferees of the publishers stated they 
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were bound by certain definite instructions 
given by their annual convention and were 
not at liberty to depart therefrom. The na- 
ture of these instructions was such as to limit 
negotiations to a rigid, inelastic formula and 
required submission to the jeopardy of arbitra- 
tion, whenever demanded and as often as de- 
manded, of conditions mutually agreed to for 
a period of over twenty-five years. 

“The proposals of the publishers by instruc- 
tions of their convention were not susceptible 
of amendment and required unqualified accep- 
tance or rejection. The union’s conferees pro- 
posed extension of the present agreement for 
another year, so that fresh instructions of a 
less rigid character might be obtained from the 
publishers convention and this proposal by the 
union representatives has been rejected. 

“In any event the greater number of mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association have local arbitration agreements 
and no friction is anticipated by the unions 
refusal to agree to unqualifieds acceptance of 
what amounted to an ultimatum.” 





PACT ON PRESS CREWS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Arbitrator Refuses to Rest Power to 
Fix Number of Men with Publish- 
ers—Wages Cut $2 a Week 
to Base of $6.66 per Night 


Whether publishers have the sole au- 
thority to determine the number of men 
necessary. to operate presses, one of the 
points decided in favor of the publishers 
by Judge Manton in his recent ruling in 
the pressmen’s arbitration proceedings in 
New York, also has been ruled upon by 
Chief Justice Walter I. McCoy, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 

Acting -as umpire in the arbitration be- 
tween the Associated Publishers of the 
District and the Web Printing Press- 
men’s Union No, 6, Justice McCoy took 
the opposite view from that arrived at 
by Judge Manton in determining the 
manner in fixing the number of men on 
presses. It is the opinion of Justice Mc- 
Coy that a specific agreement between 
the publishers and their men should be 
reached upon this point. 

“In laying down the general principles 
the New York award states,” said Justice 
McCoy, “that the employer ‘promises 
care and caution according to reasonable 
and humane principles for the safety and 
health of his employes.’ It is my judg- 
ment that as the parties may honestly 
differ as to the proper number of men to 
be employed, due regard being had to 
safety and health, there is good reason 
for specific agreement.” 

In the New York City Controversy, 
the publishers have made the following 
offer with respect to the number of men 
on.each press:° “That quadruple presses 
shall be operated with five journeymen, 
including one pressman in charge; octuple 
presses with nine journeymen, including 
one pressman in charge; sex-quad presses 
with eleven journeymen, including two 
pressmen in charge; roto presses, double 
width. a pressman in charge, two jour- 
neymen and an apprentice. An extra boy 
will be furnished for relief for each 
three roto presses operated or multiples 
thereof. Single width roto presses will 
be manned by a pressman in charge, one 
journeyman and an apprentice; color 
presses shall be manned according’ to 
their capacity when running black color 
(such as quadruple, sextuple or octuple), 
plus one additional pressman for each 
two color cylinders operated or fraction 
thereof.” 

The question of the number of men 
per press was the main point involved 
in the arbitration before Justice McCoy 
and in the agreement submitted the fol- 
lowing plan was worked out: 

“The man in charge of the press shall 
be a working member of the crew. 

“The total number of pressmen shall 
be in proportion to the total number of 
presses in actual operation as follows: 

“To a press running one color as an 
octuple press. one pressman in charge and 
at least six additional pressmen. 


ll 


“To a press running one color as a 
sextuple press, one pressman in charge 
and at least four additional pressmen. 

“To a press running one color as a 
quadruple press, one pressman in charg¢ 
and at least three additional pressmen. 

“An additional man per press shall be 
added for every additional color over and 
above the paramount color, provided that 
the paramount color is the same as herein 
stipulated to operate on color presses. 

“When a press is running one color 
as an octuple press a majority of the.days 
in one week, an octuple crew shall be 
maintained for the entire week. 

“‘When a press is running one color as 
a sextuple press a majority of the days 
of one week, a sextuple crew shall be 
maintained for the entire week. 

“When a press is running one color as 
a quadruple press a majority of the days 
of one week, a quadruple crew shall be 
maintained for the entire week. 

“Upon the introduction and installation 

any new process, press or presses 
other than those now in use.and covered 
by this agreement the shop practices ap- 
plying to the same shall be adjusted ac- 
cording to the provisions of this agree- 
ment.” 


of 


In declining to fix the number of men 
employed as desired by the Washington 
publishers Justice .McCoy pointed out 
that it was the “rigidity” of that sort of 
program which caused trouble and the 
number of men and their assignment 
should be gauged by the needs of the 
particular office 

On the question of overtime the agree- 
ment submitted by Justice McCoy pro- 
vided that “overtime shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half, to be 
charged in quarter-hour fractions, but 
no charge shall be made for overtime 
caused by delays in the pressroom in 
printing the regular editions of «the 
paper.” It also provided that overtime 
done after a “double run” should be paid 
for as double time. The justice ex- 
pressed the view that no more than eight 
hours work a day should be required of 
the pressmen except in the case of an 
emergency. 

Pressmen are granted $6.66 2/3 per 
day for day work and 10 per cent addi- 
tional for night work. 

Pressmen working on a day and night 
shift in any one office shall receive “for 
the night work 15 per cent in addition 
to the rate fixed for night work.. The 
previous extra pay was $1. 

Justice McCoy’s decision is drawn in 
the form of an agreement effective as of 
Jan. 16, 1922. to run until Sept. 6,,.1923. 
Both publishers and employees had )pre- 
viously agreed to recognize it. 


CRISIS PAST IN NEW YORK 


Pressmen Working Under Rules They 
Rejected, Pending Agreement 

Shop rules for newspaper pressrooms 
are still unsettled, although theré is no 
longer danger to New York newspapers 
that their pressrooms would be left un- 
manned by a snap strike or “vacation.” 
The union at its meeting last Sunday 
voted to accept the Manton arbitration 
award and to reject the working rules 
drafted by the publishers under the 
terms of that award, meanwhile seeking 
new rules under a provision of the con- 
tract which refers disputes to a joint 
committee of two union members and 
two publishers. Meanwhile the union is 
working by the rules which it rejected. 
If agreement cannot be reached by the 
joint committee of four, a fifth member 
will be appointed as umpire. This com- 
mittee began hearings this week, with 
Ervin Wardman of the Mutsey publica- 
tions and Bradford Merril? of the Hearst 
Newspapers representing the publishers. 
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PUTTING “MADE-IN-MISSOURI’”’ BRAND ON 
ORIENTAL JOURNALISM 





*“Show-Me”  State’s 


University Graduates 


Guiding Public 


Opinion in Japan, China, Hawaii and Philip- 
pines—Dozen on Japan Advertiser 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


W. FLEISHER, editor and pub- 

lisher of the Japan Advertiser 
and the Trans-Pacific of Tokyo and head 
of the Trans-Pacific News Service, be- 
lieves it wise to deal in round numbers. 
For the personnel of his various staffs 
he draws principally on the School of 
Journalism the University of Mis- 
souri, and Edward B. Smith, ’22, who 
arrived in Tokyo from Columbia on 
February 22, brought the number of 
Missourians associated with him up to 
an even dozen. Smith, formerly with 
the "Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
completed his School of Journalism work 
in December. He is now on the Japan 
Advertiser’s staff. 

The “call of the East” seems to be 
particularly strong in Columbia, the lit- 
tle Missouri University town. The 
school’s alumni are to be found in every 
important city of the Orient—and in two 
cities are alumni whose careers have led 
them far from the “show me” state. 

The Missouri Association in Tokyo is 
the largest organization of its kind in 
the Japanese capital. Nowhere in the 
world—not even on the banks of the 
Hinxon—does the spirit of “Mizzou” 
run higher than in the ancient city of 
the Shoguns, and the impatient interest 
which precedes the reports of each an- 
nual Missouri-Kansas football game is 
shared by the entire foreign community. 

It is due largely, no doubt, to the fact 
that Dean Walter Williams, head of the 
school, was the first of the long line of 
Missouri newspaper men who since have 
followed their work to the Orient. 
Dean Williams has covered the Far East 
from Tokyo to the inner provinces of 
China and from Siberia to Hong- 
kong. His name is familiar in news- 
paper offices, where the greeting that is 
given him often exhausts the entire 
staff’s knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. 

Prof. Frank L. Martin, 
school’s news department, is a former 
news editor of the Japan Advertiser. 
Students can hardly grasp the idea of 
Martin as a cub, but some time or other 
he was on the Kansas City Star’s staff 
and in the service of the Associated 
Press was stationed at several western 
distributing centers. On one of his trips 
to Japan he established the first house 
organ ever published in the Orient. 

Alfonso Johnson, business manager of 
the Columbia Evening Missourian, was 
business manager of the Japan Adver- 
tiser two years ago. 

Every desk in the Advertiser’s news 
room today is filled by a Missouri grad- 
uate. Gleen Babb, who first came to 
Tokyo five years ago, after a short pe- 
riod on the St. Joseph Gazette, is news 


B. 


of 


head of the 


editor. He is also Tokyo correspondent 
for the Public Ledger. He is now in 
the United States on a four months’ 


leave of absence and his place is being 
filled by another Missourian, Benjamin 
G. Kline, who was in Yokohama for the 
Advertiser until a few weeks ago. Kline 
and Eugene Field used to cover the same 
runs on competing papers in St. Joseph. 
Field left the Gazette some years before, 
and Babb served his sub days on the 
same paper not so long before Kline 
went to the News-Press—but it was the 
same run, anyway, and that is the point 
to be established. 

If it should be decided to play the next 
Missouri-Kansas football game in Tykyo 


(and the 


Tokyo Missourians, tired of 
getting news of the game by cables a 
week late, are strongly in favor of this), 


the 
one 


Advertiser editor could select any 
of his own staff men who 
Missouri Valley classic reg- 
ularly in days before the Japanese For- 
eign Office, Chinese bandit raids and Im- 
perial Garden Parties (with frock coats 
plainly stipulated in the Imperial invita- 
tion) were their regular assignments. 

The five are Duke N. Parry, former 
Kansas City Star reporter, who now, in 
addition to his work on the Advertiser, 
covers Tokyo for International News; 
James McClain, who was covering busi- 
ness news for the Springfield (Mo.) 
Republican a few years ago; Morris 
Harris, of Joplin, Mo.; Rineheart Egger, 
who recently left the Springfield (Mo.) 
Republican to go to Tokyo; and John R. 
Morris, formerly on the St. Joseph 
News-Press and later on the Jefferson 
City Capital News. 

Frank H. Hedges served his appren- 
ticeship in Miami, Oklahoma and on the 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller. He was 
a reporter on the Washington Herald 
before he joined the Fleisher organiza- 
tion as a reporter on the Advertiser. He 
now represents the Advertiser in Peking 
and is the Public Ledger correspondent 
there. 


H. H. Kinyon 


of five 
covered the 


was Dean Williams’ 
assistant in the establishment of the 
Trans-Pacific, and since its first issue 
has been its managing editor. Kinyon 
was one of the first graduates of the 
School of Journalism, later was univer- 
sity publisher at Columbia, and is an- 
other of the ex-Kansas City Star’s 
crowd in Tokyo. 

Of 


course, the School of Journalism 





for March 25, 


has 


1922 


an advert 
a news room, 


department as well 
and its graduates like- 
wise are represented on the Advertiser. 
John H. Casey is advertising manager 
in Tokyo and Vaughn Bryant represents 
the combined organizations at Kobe. 


islig 


as 


Missouri 
have establisheu a 
from which a prize is given each year 
for the best news article dealing with 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. This fund was established two 
years ago and it is planned soon to en- 
dow a scholarship which will be recog- 
nized at the University of Missouri and 
for which students in the American 
School of Japan will compete. 

Not all the 
Tokyo stay put. Ralph H. Turner went 
from Japan to Mexico City to take 
charge of the United Press Bureau. He 
was transferred later to Washington and 
now is in London with the same or- 
ganization. Frank H. King is another 
who landed in London after being a re- 
porter in Tokyo. He selected another 
route, however, and as Associated Press 
correspondent made the trip through 
China and Siberia to Russia soon after 
the Bolshevist revolution. He is with 
the Associated Press in London now. 

Some of them go to China. There 
are John B. Powell, editor and publisher 
of the Weekly Review of the Far East 
at Shanghai, and his sister, Miss Mar- 
garet Powell, who is editor of the Re- 
view’s women’s interests. Powell went 
to Shanghai from Tokyo and acquired 
the ownership of his magazine, which 
then was published as Millard’s Review 
by Thomas F. Millard, another Missou- 
rian and an alumnus of the university 
in the days before the School of Jour- 
nalism was established. 

The business manager of the Weekly 
Review is Don D. Patterson, also a 
graduate of the School of Journalism. 

Carl Crow, who has developed one of 
the largest advertising agencies in China, 
has his head offices at Shanghai. He is 
another pre-historic alumnus, antedating 
the establishment of the School of Jour- 
nalism. 


newspaper men in Japan 


fund at Columbia 


Missourians who to 


9g 
go 


Two Chinese one of 


newspaper 


men, 





When Dean Walter Williams stopped on his recent trip to the Orient at the office of 
the Japan Advertiser and the Trans-Pacific Magazine in Tokyo, he didn’t have to seni 
in his card. Eleven newspaper men who had learned the business im the University of 


Missouri 


Journalism School stopped to the front to bid welcome to the “Old Master.” 


Then they had their picture taken on the Advertiser’s doorstep. As the photographer 
caught them, from left to right: Front Row—H. H. Kinyon, Glen Babb, Williams. 


John R: Morris, and 
McClain, John H. Casey. 


Vaughn Bryant. Back Row—Duke N. P. 


‘arry, Morris Harris, J. C. 


Three other graduates of the Missouri School of Journalism 


who aah on the Japan Advertiser Staff but were absent when the a was taken, 


are: 


R. Egger, Ben G. Kline and Frank H. Hedges. 


the North and the other of South Chi 
hold degrees from the Missourj hed 
They are Hollington K. Tong, of the 
Peking Daily News, “a Hin Wong, for. 
merly editor of the Canton Star and 
later the founder of the Canton Times 


who is correspondent in the Southern 
capital for the Associated Press and 
Reuter’s. 


The situation in the Philippines jg 


well-balanced—one alumnus and on 

. “ 
alumna. Roy C. Bennett is editor af 
the Manila Daily Bulletin, and Mis 


Ruth Taylor, who went with the Mexic 
(Mo.) Ledger, after her graduation, js 
now teaching a journalism course ; . 

Luzon Agricultural College. 

And still they keep going, from (. 
lumbia to Tokyo and Shanghai, Peking 
Canton and Manila. Some of them dor’ 
get all the way across the Pacific: ty 
have gone only half way. David Heeng 
is manager of the Consolidated Adve. 
tising Corporation of Honolulu ay 
Owen M. Atkinson is in the advert ising 
department of the Honolulu Star-Bulk. 
tin. They make the southern route pref. 
erable for Missourians on the way t 
the Orient, and their time is pretty wel 
occupied these days meeting the boat 
that carry recruits to the Missouri cop. 
tingent in the Far East. 


WHY TOKYO MAILS GO WRONG 


Wrappers Torn in Long Journey Fron 
U. S. Destroy Addresses 


(Special to Pym & Pustisuer, from it 
Far Eastern Bureau) 

Tokyo (by mail).—Frequent failur 
of American publications to reach sub 
scribers in the Far East is at least par 
tially explained by the large number oi 
newspapers and magazines from th 
United States now held undelivered in 
the Central Postoffice at Tokyo becaus 
their wrappers were destroyed in trap 
sit. Epitor & PUBLISHER'S correspond 
ent is informed that American public 
tions frequently arrive in this condition 
bearing no sign of an address. 

Wrappers that serve satisfactorily for 
domestic circulation often are insufficient 
to protect a newspaper during the thre 
weeks or a month that must elapse be 
tween its mailing and delivery in Tokyo 
The same condition prevails even toa 
greater extent with respect to China and 
the Philippines. 

Rough handling is the rule in the 
Japanese postal system, and delivery of 
mail after its arrival in Japan requires 
that it pass through many’ more hands 
than would be necessary if the same dis 
tance were to be covered in America 
In addition to this, foreign mail must go 
to the translator’s department where the 
English address is translated into Japat 
ese and written on the parcel. 


Trenton (Mo.) Times Sold 


The Trenton (Mo.) Evening Times 
has been sold to Tom J. White & Sons, 
former publishers of the Boone County 
(Ia.) Pioneer. Mr. White will conduct 
the editorial department, with his two 
sons in the mechanical department. 


Daily Tabloid In Dayton 


The Dayton (Ohio) Herald has 4 
daily tabloid pictorial and magazine se 
tion and proposes to make it a perm 
nent feature. 


Stars and Stripes Reunion June 13 
The Stars and Stripes Historical A* 
sociation, comprising newspaper me 
who worked on the A. E. F. newspapef 
will be held in Washington, June 13. 
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pROP -CHEMICAL PULP 


FROM FREE LIST? 


5, E. Thomason for A. N. P. A. Protests 
‘Mere for Duty Started by Sulphite 
Pulp Manufacturers — Would 
Affect Over 200 Mills 





Danger exists that the Senate Finance 
Committee may include a 5 per cent duty 
on chemical woodpulp, although ground 
woodpulp and newsprint are, it is under- 
stood, to remain on the free list. The 
new tariff bill was expected to be report- 
ed out of the committee as Epitor & 
PuBLISHER went to press. — : 

The paper committee of the A. N. 
p, A. started in February, 1921, to work 
for the retention of newsprint and its 
raw materials on the free list and has 
appeared and filed briefs with both the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

In the brief of S, E. Thomason, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Tribune 
and representative of the A. N. P. A., 
he pointed out that a committee of 
chemical woodpulp manufacturers rep- 
resenting 21 mills that produce this sul- 
phite pulp urged the placing of this duty 
on chemical woodpulp and that there are 
at present 215 paper mills in the United 
States that do not produce their own 
sulphite pulp. Further, the effect of the 
proposed amendment to tlt existing tar- 
if law would be to take chemical wood- 
pulp from the free list and impose an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, with the 
provision for an additional duty of 10 
per cent on sulphite imported from coun- 
tres which place an export duty or 
charge on this product. Mr. Thomason 
also brought out the fact that the pro- 
duction of sulphite pulp in the United 
States is below the consumption and that 
the paper mills of this country are de- 
pendent on importations for sulphite. 

During the Canadian fiscal year of 
1920, 419,270 tons of sulphite was ex- 
ported to the United States as against 
27,064 tons of ground woodpulp. Ex- 
ports from Canada in 1921 were 308,981 
tons of sulphite and 142,154 tons of 
ground pulp. 

Frederick W. Hume, executive secre- 
tary of the National Publishers’ Asso- 
cation, representing magazine and peri- 
ddical publishers, and Allen J. Reed of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, both 
appeared this week before the Senate 
Finance Committe presenting arguments 
against this proposed tariff. 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
composed of: 

tah. 

Robert M. LaFrllette, of Wisconsin. 
Wiliam P. Dillingham, of Vermont. 
George P. Mclean, of Connecticut. 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas. 
lames E. Watson, of Indiana. 
William M. Calder, cf New 
Howard Sutherland, of West Virginia. 

Furnifold M. Simmons, of North Carolina. 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. 
Andrieus A. Jones, of New Mexico, 

ter G. Gerry, of Rhode Island. 

james A. Reed, cf Missouri. 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 

The brief filed by Mr. Thomason in 
part is as follows: 


“The 21 mills, represented by the Committee 
of Chemical Wood Pulp Manufacturers, which 
have asked for a 5 per cent duty on chemical 
pulp, produce both pulp and paper. They are 
tot dependent cn cutside sources. Obviously, 
Nuile it would be to their great advantage to 
lave a tax imposed upon imported sulphite, 
sch a tax would place the converting mills, 
Which are much more numerous and which are 
their natural competitors, at an extreme dis- 
advantage, and mcre narticularly because there 
San insufficient production of chemical pulp 
the United States both as to the quantity 
ind as to the grades required. ; 
‘Among the mills above mentioned as being 


York. 





yendent upon outside sources fer their ‘sup- 
flies of chemical pulp are the American Writing 
ayer Company (with 21 mills), Crocker Bur- 
nk Company, Mead Pulp & Paver Ccmpany, 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., Gladfelter Com- 
pay, Chillicothe Pulp & Paper Company, Peer- 

Paper Company, and Fitchburg Paper 
Company, all large producers of magazine and 
ther classes’ of paper. 
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These mills include the makers of paper for 
the following national magazines, among others: 

“The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, Amer.can Maga- 
zine, and the Hearst magazines.” 

ew a 

“There is hardly any argument in favor of 
the free entry of newsprint that is not equally 
applicable to pulp wood and wood pulp. The 
domestic supply is wholly insufficient to meet 
requirements, competitive cond.tions governing 
production are practically uniform in the 
United States and Canada, and the question 
of protection to home labor is not involved. 
A duty would work hardship upon small paper 
manufacturers who have no pulp resources of 
their own and who are dependent upon the 
open market for their raw material, and would 
discriminate in favor of the large producers 
who own pulp wood resources in this country. 

“It is obvious that the imposition of a 
duty on chemical wood pulp would seriously 
jeopardize the interests of the small news- 
print producers as well as the newspaper pub- 
lishers of the United States, and the Paper 
Committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association therefore urges that chemi- 
cal wood pulp, both bleached and unbleached, 
together with mechanically ground wood pulp 
and newsprint, be retained on the free list.” 


NEW WOMEN’S CLUB IN N. Y. 


Started With Martha Cowan as Presi- 
Dent—Dinner April 9 


Martha Cowan of the New York Her- 
ald was elected president of the New 
York City Newspaper Women’s Club 
at its organization meeting on March 
23. The other officers are: Jane Dixon, 
Evening Telegram, vice-president; Theo- 
dora Bean, Morning Telegraph, treas- 
urer; Emma Bugbee, Tribune, recording 
secretary; Anne Dunlap, American, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Josephine 
Ober, World, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. 

The club will entertain at a dinner at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt on April 9. 

The charter members of the new or- 
ganization are: 


Jane Grant, Times; Mary Watts, Sun; Rachel 
McDowell. Times; Doris Doscher, Evening 
World; Alice Roby, Daily News; Julia Mc- 
Carthy, Evening Journal; Dorothy Craigie, 
Evening Telegram; Isabel Ross, Tribune; 
Luella Parsens, Morning Telegraph; Esther 
Norton, Sun; Mary Taft, Times; Rosa- 
lie Armistead Higgins; Epitor & PuBLisHer; 
Pearl Gross, American; Mrs. Florence St. Vin- 
cent, Evening Telegram; Leola Baird, Morning 
Telegraph; Mrs. Ruth Cresby Dimock, Morning 
Telecranh; Katherine Trenhclm, Sun; Roberta 
Yates, News; Mrs. Fsther A. Ccster, Brooklyn 
Eagle; Rebecca Drucker, Tribune; Mrs. Marsh- 
all Darrach. Tribune; Mary Margaret McBride, 
Evening Mail. 


Star Car to Use Newspapers 


Star Motors, Inc., New York, has 
started newspaper advertising for its 
product, a new motor car, the Star, 


which will sell for $348. Newspapers in 
Washington, D. C,, and Boston have 
been used. This newspaper advertising 
has been mail-order copy. Each adver- 
tisement has contained a reproduction of 
an order blank. N. W. Ayer & Son-is 
handling the account. 


Store Ad Manager Dead 
Peter J. Montague, advertising man- 
ager of Stern Brothers, New York, died 
March 22, aged 58 years. 


Another for Verree & Conklin 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed natioral eastern representatives 
cf the Wenatchee (Wash.) Dai*ty Worl. 








March 25, 1922 
WATERBURY DAILIES 
CONSOLIDATED 


for 


Republican and American to Be Issued 
from One Plant—R. R. Whitman 
Is Chairman and W. J. Pape 
Secretary 


‘onsolidation was effected March 23 
of the corporate interests of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) American (evening) and 
the Waterbury Republican (morning), 
beginning with issues of that date. An 
exchange of the stock of the two cor- 
porations has been made by which the 
two newspapers are now owned entirely 
in common and will hereafter operate 
under a common management. The 
physical plants will be consolidated as 
rapidly as possible and combined pub- 
lication will be from the Waterbury 
American Building at 174 Grand street. 
The Waterbury Republican and Sunday 
Republican will for the present be issued 
at 156 Grand street, but as soon as ar- 
rangements can be completed such por- 
tions of both plants as are suited for 
combined publication will be assembled 
in the building of the American. Har- 
well & Cannon of New York were the 
brokers in this consolidation. 

The intention is to retain the individual 
character of each newspaper and to pre- 
serve the identity of the two corporations. 

Charles F. Chapin will continue as 
editor-in-chief of the Waterbury Amer- 
ican, with full charge of its editorial 
policies, and will head his old news and 
editorial organization. E. R. Stevenson 
will continue as editor of the Waterbury 
Republican with the same editorial and 
news organization he has at present. 

William J. Pape, publisher of the Re- 
publican, will be in supreme charge of 
business matters on both newspapers. 

Directors of the American Printing 
Company met on Wednesday and elected 
Charles L. Holmes, Irvin B. Myers and 
William J. Pape as directors, and Wil- 
liam J. Pape as secretary-treasurer. Of- 
ficials of the American Printing Com- 
pany are now: Russell R. Whitman, 
chairman of the board; Charles F. Cha- 
pin, president; William J. Pape, secre- 
tary-treasurer; directors: Russell R. 
Whitman, Charles’ F. Chapin, C. L. 
Holmes, Irvin B. Myers and William J. 
Pape. 

Directors of the Waterbury Republi- 
can, Inc., will elect Russell R. Whitman 
chairman of the board of. directors. 
Officers of this company are now: Rus- 
sell R. Whitman, chairman of the board 
of directors; Charles L. Holmes, presi- 
dent; William J. Pape; secretary-treas- 
urer; directors: Charles L. Holmes, 
William J. Pape, Caroline Dikeman Ben- 
jamin, Russell Whitman. 

. Announcement of these facts was made 
to department heads of both newspapers 
Wednesday afternoon. Messrs. Whit- 
man, Holmes and Pape told those pres- 
ent that the consolidation had _ been 
brought about by the owners of the 
respective papers for newspaper purpo.es 
only; that no financial or political inter- 
ests in or outside of Waterbury had been 





live news. 


ruth, Jr.. managing editor. 


by all citizens. 





THE GREATEST STORY 


OPEKA, Kan.—“The Greatest Story The World Has Ever Known” is the 
way the State Journal exploited publication of the text of the Bible as 


The experiment proved a distinct success, according to Arthur J. Car- 
For the first two weeks during which the Gospel 
of St. Mark in serial form appeared, 
from readers of the paper who approved the plan. 

The Weymouth “text is used in the serial Gospel by the State Journal. 
This is written in modern English, differing widely from King James’ version. 

The ministers of the Topeka churches. approved the attitude taken by 
the State Journal in promoting a wider interest in the reading of the Bible 


more than 150 letters were received 
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had influenced the matter 
way; that the entire ownership 
newspapers rested among the 
cfficers and of the American 
Printing Company and the Waterbury 
Republican, Inc.; that no securities had 
been issued to outsiders and that no loans 
had been contracted with for 
the purpose of financing facilitating 
the consolidation. 


consulted or 
in any 
of both 
directors 


outsiders 
or 


TO ALLOW ACTUAL VALUE 


Internal Revenue Department Makes 
New Proposal to Publishers 
Indicating a disposition to give publish- 
ers the benefit of the actual value of their 
properties in the assessment of taxes for 
1921, the following letter has been re- 
ceived by the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., from the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in Washington: 


“The Bureau has under consideration the 
tax returns filed by publishers and the assess- 
ment of their excess profits and profits taxes 
under the special provisions of the Internal 


Revenue acts as ccntemplated by Section 210 
of the Revenue Act of 1917, and Sections 327 
and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
“Before proper consideration can be given 
under the alkve named provisions of the re- 
spective Internal Revenue acts, it is desired 


t? secure frcm your association the names of 
all members who have made an outright pur- 
chase of the paper which they now issue, 
within a period of perhaps 10 years prior to 
January 1, 1921. 

“This infcemation is of the utmost import- 
ance to the Bureau. and reqvest is therefore 
made that you furnish the desired infcrmation 
at the earliest possible time. 


“E. H. BATSON. 
“Deputy Commissioner.” 


Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 220 
West 42nd street, urges quick action by 
publishers in notifying him if they desire 
to take advantage of the Revenue Depart- 
ment’s ruling and also invites suggestions 
that may be transmitted to Washington 
along with the information requested. 

The new allowances presumably apply 
to newspapers as well as to trade paper 
publishers. 


Press Feeders’ Wages Cut 

The arbitrators in the wage case of 
Franklin Feeders’ & Assistants’ Union 
No. 4 and Chicago commercial printing 
employers handed down a_ decision, 
March 23, providing for a wage cut of 
$3 per week for journeymen press 
feeders and $1.80 per week for juniors. 
Pay for a 44-hour week is set at $36.60 
and $23.10 respectively. The decision 
of the arbitration board, of which Dean 
Heilman of the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce was chairman, has 
been unanimously accepted by the union 
and employers. 





Taxi Imitators Restrained 

New York City taxicab owners who 
have been imitating the advertising de- 
sign and color of the American Yellow 
Taxi Operators, Inc., face the possibility 
of having to repaint their cars. Justice 
Newberger of the Supreme Court, op 
March 23, granted the company a 
temporary injunction restraining the de- 
fendant in-a test case from continuing 
his practice. 

Fruit Publication Sold 

The American Fruit Grower, of Chi- 
cago, was sold March 23, to the Inter- 
national Magazines, Inc., a new publish- 
ing syndicate headed by Charles W. Price 
of New York. 


Mrs. Clark Howell Dead 
Mrs. Clark Howell, wife of the editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, died in 
Atlanta, March 23, of pneumonia. 


Canadian Music Critic Dies 
Leo Richards, music critic of La 


Presse, Montreal, passed away at Man- 
chester, N. H., March 23, aged 50 years. 
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PURPOSE, NOT ORIGIN, TRIPP’S GUIDE 
IN LOCAL-GENERAL AD DISPUTE 





If Copy Benefits One Local Retailer and No Others, It Takes 
Local Rate—General Rate Applies Otherwise— 
National Blue Sky Bill Faulty 





By 


DEFINITION of local retail ad- 

vertising seems to have been solved 
by Frank E. Tripp, advertising manager 
of the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette, 
through a plan which has been in op- 
eration on his paper for more than a 
year. The recent attempt of a certain 
advertising agency to secure special con- 
sideration for a large advertising lineage 
schedule throughout the country came 
to Mr. Tripp’s attention, and his plan 
is submitted for the benefit of other 
N. A. N. E. members who may find food 
for thought in the plan as outlined. 

In looking over the plan used on the 
Star-Gazette, it can be seen that they 
have eliminated the term “foreign adver- 
tising,” and set forth two classifications, 
“general” and “local retail.” According 
to this plan it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence where the business comes from or 
where it is paid for; the test of the 
classification is “what service does it de- 
liver to the advertiser ?” 

Under the plan, a local retailer may 
have to pay the general rate on a cer- 
tain piece of copy, or a manufacturer 
in Los Angeles may be entitled to the 
local retail rate, in which case, however, 
he is given local editions and pays the 
same milline rate. 

The plan as used by the Star-Gazette 
is substantially as follows: 

Pure display befitting a single local retailer 
in local editions. 

Must carry name of one, and only one, local 
retail dealer. (Not jobber, distributor or manu- 
facturer.) 

Must be approved by that retailer and sub- 


ject to his alterations and his choice of dates, 
since it becomes, in effect, his local retail ad- 


vertising. : f 
Must contain no reference directly or in- 
directly to distribution by others than the 


local retailer named. 

Manufacturers’ advertising of articles of gen- 
eral distribution, although over a single re- 
tailer’s name, is not local retail advertising. 

Subterfuge of alternately listing two or 
more retailers will not be considered legiti- 


mate use of this classification. . i 
_ If locai retailer named also is_ territory 
jobber, wholesaler or distributor, the adver- 


tising is not local retail copy. 

Reselling or rebilling of space under a‘ local 
retail contract invalidates the contract and 
cancels the schedule. Advertising placed on 
the 50-50 basis will be billed at the contract 
rate of each participating advertiser and the 
space billed will be credited to each individual 
contract. : 

Local retail advertising can carry no desig- 
nation in connection with the signature other 
than “Elmira Dealer.” Any other name and 
address such as that of manufacturer, terri- 
tory distributor, etc., makes the copy general 
advertising 

Advertisers who benefit at more than one 
point of’ distribution within the territory of 
circulation cannot expect and need not apply 
for local retail rates, which, by their very 
name, clearly define them as applying to local 
advertising for:an individual loca] retailer and 
circulated in local territory. 


* * x 
BILL has been introduced im 
Congress which has for its pu 


pose the restricting of sales of securities 
through the mails and by advertising in 
the press throughout the country. It 
is framed in a very drastic manner and 
practically prohibits any company from 
selling securities of any sort, except un- 
der very restrictive conditions. It has 
been alleged by some that it has been 
created for the benefit of a chosen few, 
but I am of the opinion that while the 
idea is good, it has been drawn without 
the thought and the care which should 
characterize national bills. 

Legislation such as is hoped for and 
contemplated in this bill is already in 
effect, and if the present laws covering 
these things are enforced, enactment of 
others is unnecessary. Passage of this 
bill will materially injure the financial 


RALPH PERRY 





ME: PERRY ‘conducts in Epitor & 

PuBLisHEeR each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 











advertising revenue of newspapers. It 
will practically kill overnight a large 
portion of substantial revenue. Few 


bonafide newspapers now run promiscu- 
ous promotional advertising—or rather 
advertising where there is any question 
as to the integrity of the advertiser. 
But the proposed bill will not only kill 
the so-called promotional copy but the 
legitimate offerings of substantial invest- 
ment concerns and bar from the columns 
of reputable newspapers even the every- 
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day standing financial advertising. 

While the contemplated effect of this 
bill would work some hardship on news- 
papers, it will absolutely put ont of busi- 
ness certain so-called “technical publica- 
tions” which depend on this class of ad- 
vertising exclusively for revenue. That 
this sort of publication is abusing its 
circulation lists is well known, and this 
condition should be checked. The 
writer knows of several such publica- 
tions which prostitute their columns con- 
tinually—the management not only de- 
riving a revenue from the advertising 
but also figures in on a cut in on the 
profits of the sales. Nothing ever 
printed in the columns of these papers 
which would injure a prospective sale, 
but everything is included which will 
help land the bait. It is this class of 
publication which needs serious looking 
into, but it seems unfair to penalize the 
legitimate press of the country for the 
alleged misdeeds of others. 


is 


* * * 
WE have food shows, dog shows, 
cat shows and what not shows, 
but I’m of the opinion that many N. A. 
N. E. newspapers have passed up one 
big opportunity in not having “style and 
fashion shows.” Some of them have, 
but nowhere near the number that they 
should. I have in mind a sort of show, 
fashioned after one of the well-known 
domestic science schools which toured 








MILWAUKEE AGENDA COVERS WIDE FIELD 








NY member of N. A. N. E. who 

fails to attend the coming Milwau- 
kee convention of the association, or 
anyone who is interested and who ought 
to be there and isn’t, will pass up the 
biggest opportunity yet offered to learn 
something. 

Chairmen of committees are receiving 
daily a splendid lot of topic suggestions, 
and if only half of them are considered, 
the meeting will still be one hundred per 
cent in all departments. 

One of the latest series of suggestions 
comes from the advertising manager of 
one of the nationally known publications 
which boasts of membership in N. A. 
N. E., and among the topics which have 
been outlined for discussion are: 

For Discussion wiTH MEMBERS OF 

A. A. A. A 


How to get proper recognition on the 
part of agency space buyers of the co- 
operation rendered account executives 
and frequently officials high up in agency 
organizations. In other words, how to 
make sure that agencies will properly re- 
ward advance co-operation, trade in- 
vestigation and merchandiging work gen- 
erally, which is too often not the case 
now. Also, more active co-operation 
between newspapers and A. A. A. A. 
members in eliminating many present 
abuses, such as publicity, requests for 
co-operation outside the standards of 
practice, etc., etc., particularly creating 
some machinery for bringing offenders 
into line. 

For Discussion witH AGENCIES Not 
Mempers oF A. A. A. A, 

Pretty much ditto the above. The 
same things discussed with A. A. A. A. 
members would be advisable for discus- 
sion with agencies not members of A. A. 
A. A., particularly any points that come 
out in the A. A. A. A. discussion which 
seem especially fruitful. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

A thorough analysis of effective street 
solicitaticn methods, and the best method 
of following up leads from competing 
papers. These two topics would very 
probably develop sufficiently good ideas 


to occupy the time usually allotted to 
one session. 
Locat Display ADVERTISING 
How to bring about more co-opera- 
tion between newspapers in various cities 
for the elimination of destructive com- 
petition and the bringing about of more 
constructive work. Too high a per- 
centage of the newspaper’s selling time 
is devoted to attacks on its competitors, 
and too littlk—in many cases none at all 
—is devoted to creating new business and 
to putting up a fighting front against 
competing media other than newspapers. 
MERCHANDISING 
Still more sharply defining the limits 
of the standards of practice, cutting out 
all co-operation which from experience 
has been found of little value and whose 
chief merit has been as a foundation for 
solicitation on the next account, meas- 
uring all co-operation and merchandising 
by the yardstick of whether or not it 
legitimately helps our space to be more 
productive. There’s a_ possibility of 
some educational work from the depart- 
mental on agencies and advertisers gen- 
erally in order that they will not ask 
so much co-operation as at present—en- 
tirely outside the standard. 
GENERAL TOPICS 
More general co-operation between 
newspapers everywhere, both in solicita- 
tion and in advertising. Trade publica- 
tions carry scores of pages of news- 
paper advertising every issue, the great 
mass of which is incisively devoted to 
attacking competitors’ statements. Even 
a fraction of this amount of space con- 
structively devoted’ to the purpose of 
newspaper advertising as a whole would 
enormously advance our cause with ad- 
vertisers and agencies at best only partly 
sold on the newspaper’s importance in 
national advertising. The sum total of 
all newspaper space in all advertising 
publications is enough to completely 
dominate them, and to impress over- 
whelmingly the newspaper idea if the pri- 
mary point of all this advertising were 
constructive, rather than destructively 
competitive. 


the country some years ago, and Coe 
operated with newspapers, J] have 
waited patiently to see more Papers take 
up this idea, for I believe that it will 
be a wonderful good-will builder am, 
women readers; a splendid inducement tp 
national advertisers to use newspa; 
space, and in a way will take the Place 
of the appetite which may perhaps ty 
jaded by too many cooking schools, 
Any members of N. A. N. E. why 
might be interested in such a stunt can 
write me and I'll be glad to Outline a 
plan which I have been thinking aboy 
some several years. I believe it woyl 
be a fine thing for any newspaper jp 
almost any sized community, but more 
particularly in cities having a population 
of 50,000 or more. Where these style 
shows have been conducted in the past 
they have been very successful, but they 
have not been worked out, generally 
speaking, to secure the maximum results 
* * * 


N idea of what good merchandising 

service consists of and the value 
can be to an advertiser who is contem. 
plating a campaign in various sections 
is exemplified in the service given agen. 
cies by a large eastern newspaper, which 
is sending out from time to time re 
ports on market conditions within th 
environs of its circulation. 

The frankness with which this bulletin 
or report covers the conditions will com. 
mend itself to“agencies, for the news. 
paper in question has apparently issue 
it without thought of increasing its ad 
vertising space at the expense of th 
advertiser, regardless of the loss of pos 
sible contracts. 

Here is a report sent out recently, 
How many N. A. N. E. members are 
doing this? 

“Do not advertise coffee in ————’ 

“By this I mean, do not try to intro 
duce a new brand of coffee in this mar 
ket right now. The market is surfeited, 
Those who are already in here and a¢- 
vertising are doing fairly well, but m 
startling successes are reported. Wehad 
occasion to give this information within 
a week to a representative of one of the 
largest coffee houses in America and sug- 
gested he wait until conditions change. 
Those who control the market today and 
who are getting their regular share, are 
advertising in newspapers here. But to 
break into the market, without previous 
introduction, means a greater expenditure 
than prospective sales would warrant. 

“There is a good market open here 
now for a brand of canned, small peas. 

“A good opening is presented for some 
medium- or even high-priced mouth 
wash. 

“Standard quality threads can increase 
sales here now by advertising. 

“Package tea has a good opening here, 
providing the article maintains its qual 
ity. Advertised teas have fallen off from 
having failed to keep up the standard 
promised the retailer and consumer. 





—_ 











= 





“Jewelers report a dearth of adver 


tised silverware and jewelry gifts for 


June weddings and for gifts to graduates 
of high schools and colleges. t 
and other nearby places buy heavily ® 
May and June. A line well advertised 
can cash in before that time. 


“Booksellers claim this city needs m 
The book tt 
views published by some newspapers 4 
not have any effect on the local market 
The people are exceptionally well read 
and a good market presents itself fot 


tional book advertising. 


popular book and ‘set’ advertising. _ 
“Keep out any indigestion remedies 
Market glutted. 


“Druggists claim a good perfume ca 
be successfully advertised and sold. _ 

“Cigar advertising, provided retal 
price is at least ten cents up to twemly 
five, is open now.” 


This city 
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NUMBER TWELVE OF A SERIES 


VAN CAMP’S MILK— 


another advertiser associated 
with the Boston American’s 





months of 








‘achievement 





Van Camp’s Milk, famous product 
from Indianapolis, is only one of the 
great array of prominent advertisers 
who were added to the BOSTON 
AMERICAN’S list of regular adver- 


tisers in the last eight months. 


Seldom has any long established 
newspaper added so many new 
regular accounts in a like period of 
time. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 














Research and Promotion Departments si Service of Advertisers 
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PRINTING ALL THE NEWS AND KEEPING 
WITHIN THE LAW 





“What Articles Are Libelous?’’ 


Is Question Every Newspaper 


Man Should Be Able to Answer—Most Innocent Sort 
of Mistake May Come Under Head 





By LOUIS G. 
EDITORIAL NOTI This is the fifth o 
by Mr. Caldwell, of the firm of 
attorneys for the Chicago Tribune 
Tribune, for publication in EDITOR & 


February 25. Articles will appear weekly 


HE Commercial News of Danville 

published an article in 1911 stating 
that one Alice Stephens had been guilty 
of renting rooms for immoral purposes 
and with pandering. This woman had 
been arrested upon complaint filed and 
taken before the police magistrate, but 
had never been tried. The reporter who 
wrote the article obtained all his infor- 
mation from the chief of police and 
others at the police station. Having no 
time to investigate the truth of the 
charges, because the time of going to 
press was so near, he accepted them as 
true. This, however, was held to be no 
defense. Thus, a mere belief on the part 
of the newspaper that it speaks the truth 
is not a defense. Nor can this rule be 
circumvented by publishing such a state- 
ment as “We believe that Smith is a 
thief” even though the belief can be 
proved. Furthermore, the statement, 
“Jones said Smith is a thief” is just as 
much a libel as “Smith is a thief” even 
though it can be proved that Jones ac 
tually spoke the words ascribed to him. 


An Important Point 


Nothing is gained, except as to the 
amount of damages, by qualifying a 
statement or by naming authority for it, 
if the statement cannot be proved to be 
true. The principle governing a repeti- 
tion or republication of a libel or slander 
is that the person who repeats such state- 
ments heard from others indorses them. 

The importance of this to a newspaper 
such as The Tribune is apparent. 

With news coming to it at all hours by 
cable and telegraph from the four cor- 
ners of the globe, relying as all news- 
papers must on distant correspondents, 
newspapers in other and the 
service of such an organization as the 
Associated Press, and faced with the 
necessity of getting such news before the 
public at the earliest possible moment, it 
must daily print news which cannot be 


cities, 


verified, and yet, if this news be false 
and libelous, it has no defense. The 
Tribune must rely on its correspondents 


for accuracy and caution. 

Some statements, by their very nature, 
can be more easily proved to be true 
than others. Asa general rule. it is more 
dangerous to make a general charge than 
a specific one. For instance, Smith may 
have cheated at cards on a certain eve- 
ning. If the story truthfully states that 
Smith cheated at cards at Palm Beach 
on New Year’s Eve, proof of the truth 
would be comparatively easy. But if the 
story simply states that “Smith is a 
crook,” proof of the truth is immeasur- 
ably more difficult. 


OtHer Crimes Don’t Count 


will 
that a man 


\ single instance of “crookedness” 
ordinarily not suffice to prove 


is a “crook.” Furthermore, the truth of a 
specific charge against Smith cannot, as a 
rule, be proved by evidence that he has 
done other things similar to the act 


charged, even though these other. things 
be just as bad or worse. A _ statement 
that “Smith killed Jones” is not helped 
by proof that at another time “Smith 
killed Roberts” or “robbed Johnson” or 
even that “he robbed Jones.” The news- 
paper must prove that “Smith killed 
Roberts” only and evidence of his 











Me eeadiek. Kirkland, 
Credit 


PUBLISHER. The 


CALDWELL 


a series 


libel 
Fleming, 


subject of 
Patterson and 
Trib, house organ of the 
first article appeared 
concluded. 


rticles on the 
is due to the 


until the series is 


other acts will not even be allowed to be 
presented to the jury. 
THe DEFENSE OF PRIVILEGES 

We are treading on uncertain ground 
when we the defense of “privi- 
lege” as something distinct from “fair 
criticism,” for many courts, including the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, have confused 
the two. Yet there is a logical basis for 
the distinction which need not be elabo- 
rated here. 

sriefly, a privileged statement is one 
containing matter which but for the oc- 
casion on which it is made would be 
libelous and actionable. This is a very 
important branch of the law of libel, but, 
with one broad exception, the defense is 
one which is not likely to be available 
to a newspaper, and we shall not, there- 


classify 


fore, consider it at any great length. 
There are two kinds of “privilege,” 
absolute and conditional. An absolutely 


privileged statement is one in respect to 
which no remedy can be had by the per- 
son defamed. An instance of this is any 
statement which a judge, lawyer, party 
or witness may make in the course of a 
legal proceeding, if the statement be rele- 
vant to the case. The same is true of 
statements made in the course of legis- 
lative debates by legislators. 

A newspaper can never avail itself of 
the defense of absolute privilege. <A 
conditionally privileged statement is one 


made where circumstances exist, or are 
reasonably believed by the author to 
exist, which casts on him the duty of 


making a communication to a_ certain 
other person, or where the author is so 
situated that it becomes right in the in- 
terests of that he should tell 
third certain facts, and the au- 
thor proceeds in good faith to do so. 

An instance of this is a statement made 
by a former employer of a servant of a 
new employer asking for information as 
to the character of the 


society 
persons 


servant. Under 





The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A Radio receiving and broad- 
casting station was opened by 
The Atlanta Journal March 16. 
Here in The Journal building is 
the first Radio station to be in- 
stalled by a Southern news- 
paper. 

It is one more achievement of 
note added to The Journal’s 
record of leadership. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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the heading of “conditional 
comes one class of 
importance to 


privilege” 
cases of the utmost 


newspaper men, namely, 
reports of public proceedings. 
It is not so very long ago that the 
newspapers the country over were fea- R. West 
turing the Joyce divorce case. Head- Otis Wood 





OUR LETTER Box 
There are letters in this Office: fg, 


the following persons: 
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lines were blazoned forth, such as “Peggy These letters can be securad by el, Will | 
Calls Joyce War Slacker, and. “Lawyer ing the office of Editor & Publish of 
Calls Peggy -Perjurer, Bigamist and | o¢ will be forwarded Upon receipt g 
Adultress. Sensational stories of al- present address of the 
es : : ‘ ss > pe 
leged love affairs of Peggy with dukes heen dite we tneneel Persons fy 
M e " & . who e R ended, p 
and princes, and of her husband with > : Berne 
certain women, were narrated daily. started : 
Somewhat the same things were true The account must not be garbled the face 
in the Stillman divorce case. Every day discolored, although it may be fairly Recent 
we read stories that this and that man densed; comments and insinuations y umns m 
has been accused of murder, indicted for justified by the proceedings reported my the follo 
obbery or is being tried for violating the not be added. A danger point js ¢ In Ja 
Mann Act. In many of these cases the headline, for an action for libel my; when ret 
parties have not been proved to have based on the headline independently eiged 
been guilty of the acts charged, and in the story. There should be in the fy their @ 
many of them they cannot be; yet there lineman indication that it is a report : oe om wn 
have been no libel suits based on them. not a bare charge. oes 
The reason for this is that a newspaper This conditional privilege applies yg 2° 
(or any person) is privileged to publish equal force to all proceedings in yuge * 
a fair, impartial and accurate report of judicial action is invoked, from prej reduced, 
: : ° of : ° z n 
legal or legislative proceedings (if the nary hearings before a police magisty ne . 
subject matter is not obscene or other- to arguments in the Supreme Court Wee 
wise unfit for publication), No matter also applies to a multitude of quasi tn 
how false and defamatory may be the cial proceedings such as coroners ae Be 
allegations in a legal pleading or the tes- quests, investigations by legislative ¢ 7 i 
timony given by a witness at a trial, the mittees, and reports of grand juries rei 
° . c . ert 
newspaper may publish a correct report also applies to reports of proceeding 8 
of it, so long as it is made clear that the legislative bodies. It does not apph at fin 
‘ —— P ¢ . c 
statements are not made on the authority reports of a distinctly private mye ™ Bi 
of the newspaper and that they.are mere- such as the proceedings of the sty Sa 
ly reports of the proceedings. holders of a corporation. th hex 
e DO? 
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booth a 
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Wholesale otal 
voted f 
who wi 
V olume ab 
form of 
clement 
ver advertis 
same gi 
tising r 
? ? very g 
tween 
With 250 of our large ment { 
wholesale houses doing an . 
annual business of $630,000,- getting 
000, acon ae ge — number 
Statement of the erchants * whi 
& Manufacturers’ Associa- it, whi 
tion, Baltimore owes a large tiser 1s 
part of her Southeastern Not 
supremacy to that spirit of enterprise and energy which for The business ot "eg 
mere than 90 years has characterized the firm of John E ol new 
Hurst & Co., Incorporated. John E. Hurst 100 o 
& Co., Ine., was Si 
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a CE TO ATTACK 
guys SPA 
fe ef ADVERTISING RATES 
Baltimore Store Says Present Charges 
will End “Bargains”—Gives Can 
‘by al of Corn to Voters on “Big 
Ublishe Ads vs. Big Bargains” 
-ceipt 
SONS fy +. Se 
Bernheimer’s Store in Baltimore has 
started an unusual advertising stunt, on 
us, Me the face of it directed at the newspapers. 
are Recently this store took two full col- 
alrly oy ymns in the Evening Sun to set forth 
aa the following argument: 
ted my “In January, 1921, just about the time 
re yhen retail business began to become de- 
el may ressed, Baltimore newspapers increased 
ndenth; es advertising rates considerably—in 
the be one instance as much as 33% per cent. 
—— “Business has not improved since— 
yplies ye ™OSt everyone is aware of ae and walle 
. Mm the price of most everything has been 
he Was reduced, advertising rates in the Balti- 
pha more newspapers are still the same as 
magisig when advanced in January, 1921. 
Court “We must cut down our advertising 
bw space in order to continue to offer the 
oon bs ystal Bernheimer bargains or discontinue 
pel selling bargains and continue with large 
ceding advertisements. 7a 
. “Attached to this announcement you 
t appl will find a voting ballot marked ‘I am 
“on for Big Bargains’ and ‘I am for Big 
. 


Advertisements.’ Place an X mark in 
the box opposite how you want to vote 
and bring it tomorrow to the voting 
booth and receive immediately a large 
can of sweet or sugar corn.” 

Apparently the can of corn is given 
whether the vote is for advertisements 
or for bargains. There is nothing in the 
ad to suggest which of the two will be 
yoted for by 99.9 of each 100 of those 
who will vote at all. 

The answer of the newspaper to this 
form of advertising is that, leaving other 
ements of the debate unspoken, the 
advertiser is not paying more for the 
same goods since the increase in adver- 
tising rates was made effective. That is 
because the circulation figures show a 
very great increase in circulation be- 
tween the last statement and the state- 
ment preceding it. The advertiser is 
getting his ad to a very much larger 
mmber of persons than he formerly got 
it, which is, after all, what the adver- 
tiser is after. 

Not for years, it is said, has the cost 








yess ot : ¥: 

Hurs oi newspaper advertising per line per 
100 of circulation been as low in Bal- 

CWS TE timore as it is at present. 

shed And that does not take account of the 
merease in cost of paper and other ele- 
ments. 

ompara- ae ics enitallaale 

il be: 

Jer the TWO-DECK HEADS REMEMBERED 

lurst & —— 

concer 

nd ove But Few Readers Can Repeat First of 

gui ‘ 

fr. Jona Six-Decker News Summary 

sil it has 1 

of the The average newspaper reader remem- 

_— hers more than twice as much of what 

uth. teads in a two-deck headline thar in 


asix-deck headline. This was found in 
P 4 experiment conducted by the depart- 
ment of psychology of Indiana Univer- 
sty, Bloomington. This experiment was 
made by pasting ten different headlines 
% cards which were passed around to 
fity men and fifty women. The persons 
a Were then questioned on what they had 
tad. The conclusions were based on 
the amount remembered of each headline 

‘ Which was: 
Of a two-deck headline, 89.33 per cent. 
Of a six-deck headline, 38.71 per cent. 
Of a three-deck headline, 59.66 per 
Cent, 
Of a four-deck headline, 39 per cent. 
estions were also asked regarding 
amount remembered from the first 
S ofthe headlines. Of the first deck 









sentative 
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of a two-deck headline, 96.66 per cent 
was remembered, and of the first deck 
of a six-deck headline, 81.66 per cent. 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








A Word for Wood Flong Prices 


New York, March 14, 1922. 

To Epitor & PustisnHer: In your issue of 
February 11 you carried a featured article 
based on a bulletin sent out by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association inferring 
that our selling price on dry mats was 16 
cents each. 

This inference was very damaging to us and 
Was correcied Dy subseyuent builenms of tue 
A. N. P. A. but for some reason you were 
not given access to subsequent bulletins or 
else did not care to correct the false impres- 
sion you had created with our users and pros- 
pective users. 

May we ask that yot: print in substance in 
your next issue, the follow:ng which we quote 
from a letter of March 2 received from L. B. 
Palmer, manager of the A. N. P. A. 

“Your statement in the c rcular referred to 
that your price of 18 cents to all newspapers 
that use your mats exclusively is of course 
unquestioned.” 

The above statement was published in the 
regular bulletin sent out to the A. N. P. A. 
membership. It is perhaps unnecessary for us 
to add that the attack on owr well-established 
one-price policy to more than 300 newspapers 
that use our mats exclusively has caused us 
cons derable embarrassment. 

We are well aware of the interests which 
seek to put us out of business but are glad 
to acknowledge receipt of many letters from 
our users who believe in us and who believe in 
the protection of American industries, 


NELSON MAYNARD, Assistant to President, 
Wood Flong Corporation. 


Rate Per Line Per Thousand 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., March 17, 1922. 

To Epiror & PustisHer: At the Inland 
Daily Press Association meeting in February 
there was quite a discussion on whether or not 
it would be possible to establish some adver- 
tising rate which would apply to all papers 
per 1,000 circulation. 

My idea on this matter, as expressed in an 
article run in our paper today, is as follows: 


Circulation cannot rightly be valued in 
this way. One hundred subscribers may 
be worth more to an advertiser than 1,000. 
One thousand subscribers of a _ certain 
class are worth many times that number 
of another class. 

he advertiser who buys by the thou- 
sand regardless of the quality is wastin 
his money. Some of the highest oad 
advertisements, and the most effective, the 
cheapest when returns are counted, are 
among papers of comparatively small cir- 
culation. 

The advertiser who advertises steam- 
heating plants in Honolulu might reach 
every person in the islands and not sell a 
single outfit. 


WILLIAM J. SOUTHERN, JR., 
Independence Examiner and Jackson Examiner. 





Magnificent 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 18, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusLisner:—Enclosed you will 

find renewal for your publication for one year. 
Your International Year Book Number cer- 
tainly is a magnificent piece of work, and I 
have placed mine aside where it will always 
be ccnvenient, because I am constantly getting 
informaticn out of it. 

A. E. CLARKSON, 

Secretary Houston Post. 


Brisbane in Magazine Form 

The latest entry into the magazine 
field in New York is the Bris-Editorial 
Review, to be issued quarterly, for the 
presentation to the public of the best 
writings of Arthur Brisbane that have 
appeared originally in the editorial col- 
umns of the Hearst newspapers through- 
out the country. The April edition is 
Vclume 1, Number 1. The magazine is 
issued by the Albertson Publishing Com- 


pany, of which Emil J. Steinheuser is 
president and L. B. Krause, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Steinheuser and Miss 


Krause have been closely associated with 
Mr. Brisbrane as his secretaries. 


Tampa Tribune Adds Equipment 

The Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune 
has just purchased four more linotypes, 
three No. 8 type and one No. 14. This 
gives the Tribune 13 machines. It also 
has two monotypes The equipment will 
be’in place by April 1. 
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The Trade-Mark of 
America’s Finest 


Ink 
GRITLESS 
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AULT ™% WIBORG 








Used by the best printed news- 
papers in the United States. 































Even the most casual reader of 
your newspaper will notice the 
improvement in the printing. 


—AND YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
THE SAVING IN TIME 
AND MONEY. THE 
TIME-SHEET WILL 
TELL THE 

STORY 





No more time lost in wash ups during run. 
Ask the publisher who uses Gritless. 
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COMPLETE PLANS FOR 
N. Y. CONVENTIONS 





A. N. P. A. Drops Usual Luncheon— 
Labor, Paper, Advertising Rates, 
Radio and Postage 
Big Topics 





Plans for the big annual newspaper 
publishers’ convention week in New York 
now are practically completed, announce- 
ment of the A. N. P. A. topics program 
being about the only thing that remains 
unfinished, and that will not be released 
until the eve of the meeting by Chair- 
man Charles H. Taylor of the Boston 
Globe and his associate members of the 
program committee. Without doubt la- 
bor, paper, retail advertising, reduction 
of second class postal rates and radio- 
phone communications will be the lead- 
ing topics of discussion. 

The convention week, which in all will 
cover the period of April 24 to 28 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, will 
begin with two days devoted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Press, on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 24th and 25th. 
The first day will be devoted to the pre- 
convention meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and the second to the annual 
corporation meeting, at which commit- 
tees, directors and officers will be elected 
for the year 1922-23. 

New directors will be chosen from the 
following nominees, named by the nomi- 
nations committee at its meeting in Chi- 
cago, January 30, to fill six vacancies: 
Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Courant. 
Powell Glass, Lynchburg (Va.) Advance. 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution. 

William J. Kline, Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder 
J. R. Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 
Frank Knox, Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

M. E. Foster, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 
Frank B. Shutts, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

Messrs. Baker, Clark, Howell, Mc- 
Clatchy and Rook are present directors 
whose terms expire in April. Messrs. 
Foster and Shutts have been nominated 
to fill the vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of D. E. Town from the board 
since the last convention. Twelve candi- 
dates in all are thus in the field for 
election for directors. 

The offices of president and two vice- 
presidents are also to be filled by the 
newly elected board on April 26, the day 
after the annual convention closes. 

The annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press members will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at noon, Tuesday, 
April 25. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association’s annual convention opens at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday, 
April 26, and will continue through three 
days, closing Friday afternoon, the 28th, 
with the election of a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and four 
directors. The retiring directors are: 


President, Thomas R. Williams, Pittsburgh 


Press. 

Vice-President, Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun. 
Secretary, John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 

(Va.) Times-Leader. | 
Treasurer, Howard Davis, New York Tribune. 
Directors—Frank G. Bell, Savannah (Ce) 

News; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles (Cal. 

Times; Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe; 

Hopewell Rogers, formerly of the Chicago 

Daily News. 

A new committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising is also to be 
elected. 

For the first time in the history of 
A. N. P. A. conventions, there will be 
no association banquet or luncheon. The 
only social function connected with the 
A. N. P. A. gathering will be the evening 
banquet of the Bureau of Advertising, 
which will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday, April 27. 

The Portland (Me.) Press-Herald has 
been elected an active member of the 
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A. N. P. A. and the Greensburg ( Pa.) 
Morning Review an associate member. 
This makes the personnel of association 
552 active members and four associate. 

Many of the visiting publishers also 
will participate in a testimonial dinner 
in honor of Will H. Hays, retiring 
Postmaster-General, which is to be given 
at the Hotel Biltmore on Wednesday 
evening, April 26. 

The Inland Daily Press Association 
members who attend the A. N. P. A. 
convention will hold a conference at 


the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday, 
April 26. 
Indications are that the newspaper 


supply and accessory exhibit, which is 
a feature of all publishers’ conventions 
in New York, will be the most complete 
ever arranged. As usual the exhibits 
will be on the convention floor of the 
hotel, surrounding the meeting hall. 

Eprtor & PusLisHER will have its 
headquarters at Room 116, which will 
be available for the use of all persons 
attending the convention for business 
and social purposes. A complete staff 
will be on hand at all times to’ render 
service. 





ANOTHER JOB BUT SAME PAY 





Victor Rosewater Now Assistant to 
President in Philadelphia 


A rather peculiar shadow has been cast 
over the announcement made recently by 
Mayor Moore of Philadelphia of the ap- 
pointment of Victor Rosewater, tor- 
merly publisher of the Omaha Bee, as 
director of publicity for the Sesqui-C en- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1926. Mr. Rosewater is not officially the 
publicity director, but he is doing pub- 
licity work as assistant to the president 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Association, 
who happens to be Mayor Moore. 

In Epitor & PuBLISHER’S announce- 
ment by Mayor Moore that Mr. Rose- 
water had been appointed, it was inti- 
mated that his appointment might not 
be confirmed. Originally confirmation of 
the appointment was held up by the chair- 
man of a state committee named to co- 
operate with the Philadelphia association. 
When the executive committee of the 
association met, it was supposed that Mr. 
Rosewater would be confirmed. The 
committee was executive, and when it 
was over announcement was made that 
Mr. Rosewater was not confirmed as 
director of publicity, but that the position 
of assistant to the president at a salary 
of $7,500 a year—the same salary that 
was to have been paid to the director of 
publicity—had been created, Then Mayor 
Moore announced that he had offered 
the new position to Mrg Rosewater and 
the next day Mr. Rosewllier accepted. 
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EDITORS AND POLITICS 


Florida Newspaper Men Seem Fond 
of Office 


A number of Florida newspaper men 
are coming forth as candidates for of- 
fice. They included Peyten T. Jordan, 
formerly of the Tampa Times, now prac- 
ticing law, who would represent Hills- 
borough County in the state legislature ; 
and George Adams, editor of the High- 
lands County Pilot and part owner of 
the Highlands Messenger, also a candi- 
date for the state legislature. Several 
former newspaper men now hold political 
appointments. Among them are E. D. 
Lambright, formerly managing editor of 
the Tampa Tribune, who is now post- 
master of Tampa; R. D. Hutchcraft, 
formerly of the Tampa Times, is now 
secretary to the chief of police of 
Tampa; E. W. Blossom, formerly of 
the Tampa Tribune, is now chief of de- 
tectives of the Tampa police force; and 
Earl Stumpf, formerly of the Tampa 
Times and managing editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, is now county proba- 
tion officer. 





The Florida Press Bureau has been 
organized in Tampa by Gilbert Freeman, 
city editor of the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une. It is both an advertising agency, 
a press clipping bureau, and will act as 





correspondent for newspapers, trade 
other journals. The staff Consists of 
P. Thomas, former assistant city - 
of the Tampa Tribune; Douglas fh 
man, and Gilbert Freeman, The ap 
service specializes in Florida Newspay 
accounts. Mr, Freeman js stijj with 
Tampa Tribune. 





Chicago Tribune Gains Point 
The Chicago Tribune won a pre 
nary skirmish in its suit to recover, { 
the benefit of all taxpayers of (y;. 
more than $100,000 paid Frank H. Me 
and Austin J. Lynch as building ex) 
for the city on certain street imp ‘ 
ments. In addition to these men o 
defendants include Mayor Thom 
Comptroller Harding, and Pres 
Faherty of the board of local imps 
ments. The defendants sought to 
the Tribune’s bill declared def . 
Judge Charles M. Foell ruled 
them. 


thy 


Ai 


St. Louis Times Executives 


Following is a correction of th! 
of executives of the St. Louis Time 
given in Eprtor & PUBLISHER Inte 
tional Year Book: Editor, Henp 
Robbins; city editor, Aaron Ben 
general manager, Homer Bassford; 
vertising manager, Carl Gogel: cites 
tion manager, H. H. Irish. 





A Territory 


Worth 


Going After 


Baltimore is rapidly becoming 
one of the most active trade centers 
in the country. 


Baltimore 


spends more than 


$1,000,000 monthly on soft drinks, 
motion pictures and theatres. One 


Of THE EVENING 
SUN’S net paid circula- 
tion for February, less 
than 8,000 was out-of- 
town—a_ concentrated 
circulation that is well 
worth going after. The 
total circulation of THE 
EVENING SUN was 

~ 109,765 (net paid for 
February) and of THE 
MORNING SUN, 116,- 
383—a total of 226,148 
average net paid daily. 


hundred thousand people attend 
the motion picture theatres in 
Baltimore daily. 


Four hundred and four thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-five Balti- 
moreans have savings bank ac- 
counts, averaging $395 each. There 
are 600 savings and loan associa- 
tions in Baltimore. 


You can cover this great terti- 
tory adequately by using the Balti- 
more Sunpapers. 
an exclusive Carrier System, cov- 


THE SUN has 


ering the entire city of Baltimore 
and the surrounding territory. 


THE SUN’S Maar 
Service Department will be gl 
to co-operate with you. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





SUN 


SUNDAY 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Pon’t Say “Newspaper”— 
They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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ROTARY PASSES LIE TO 
SEATTLE DAILIES 


Post Intelligencer and Star Condemned 
for Report of Japanese Consul’s 
Address—Anti-Jap Color 
Alleged 








The Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
the Seattle Star “totally disregarded” 
the principle of truth-telling in their 
first-page accounts of an address made 
by Hirosi Saito, Japanese consul at 
Seattle, before the Rotary Club of that 
city, March 15, according to a public 
protest made by the club’s board of di- 
rectors, who denounced the published ac- 
counts of the speech as “vicious and in- 
flammatory,” interpretations, “purport- 
ing to be a report.” 

The club officers and directors drafted 
their letter of protest at a meeting 
March 16, following the publication of 
the accounts, and sent duplicate letters 
of protest to the editors of the two pa- 
pers. The Rotary Club officers and di- 
rectors ordered an electrotype plate 
made of their letter and sent it to the 
advertising department of the Post- 
Intelligencer to be used as a paid adver- 
tisement. The fac-simile of the letter 
sent to the advertising department ap- 
peared four columns wide, March 17, on 
a page in the Post-Intelligencer carrying 
market news and classified ads. 

The Seattle Star printed the Rotary 
Club’s letter, together with a statement 
by the reporter who covered the Rotary 
Club meeting in which he stood by his 
account of what Consul Saito is pur- 
ported to have said The complete text 
of Consul Saito’s address, which he had 
prepared in typewritten form in advance, 
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appeared in the Seattle Times, the after- 
ncon of March 16, but the Star reporter 
declared that the consul departed ftom 
the text of this prepared address. 

A statement made by Consul Saito 
about which there is controversy was in 
regard to “mental disarmament.” Con- 
sul Saito, who was a member of the 
Japanese arms delegation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on the results of that 
conference. 

The Rotary Club’s letter of protest 
addressed to the editors of the Post- 
Intelligencer and Star, follows: 

“At a meeting of our board of direc- 
tors today, your front-page article on the 
speech of Mr. Hirosi Saito before the 
Rotary Club yesterday, was unanimously 
condemned. 

“A newspaper, to merit the confidence 
of the public and of the men who com- 
pose this club, must tell the truth. Not 
only must it tell the truth, but refrain 
from quoting only part of the truth when 
half truths plus an animus can influence 
prejudices that destroy international 
good will. 

“Rotary holds no brief for’ the Jap- 
anese, but is on record by a membership 
of 90,000 leading business and profes- 
sional men in twenty-four countries for 
a square deal. It is the unqualified opin- 
ion of the undersigned, the board of 
directors, that your paper has totally 
disregarded this principle in the vicious 
and inflammatory interpretation, purport- 
ing to be a report, placed upon Mr. 
Saito’s speech before the Rotary Club 
of Seattle yesterday. 

“Mr. Saito was the guest of Seattle 
Rotary yesterday and regardless of dif- 
entitled to our 

We therefore 
a deliberate in- 


ferences in opinion, is 
consideration. 


your attack as 


courteous 
regard 


for March 25, 
sult to the membership of this club.” 
The Post-Intelligencer account of the 
Rotary Club meeting was headed with 
a streamer, “Tokyo Spokesman Revives 
War Threat,” with a top-bank, “Peace 
Gesture of Jap Envoy Is Mail-Clad.” 
The Post-Intelligencer version of Con- 
sul Saito’s address follows in part: 
“Shaking the mailed fist of Japan at 
the United States under cover of a 
‘peace talk,’ Hirosi Saito, secretary to 
the Japanese delegation at the recent 
Washington conference, yesterday laid 
the foundation for treating the ten-year 
holiday pact as a ‘scrap of paper.’ 
“*Unless there is mental disarmament,’ 
he declared, after pointing out that the 
problem of Japanese residents on the 
Coast has not yet been settled, ‘the de- 
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stroying of a few ships will be of no 
avail. Unless mental disarmament is 
accomplished within the décade, we will 
be building warships.’ Tor 

“While he avoided any direct state- 
ment with reference to the building of 
warships before the ten-year period is 
up, he made it plain that a tremendous 
campaign is to be launched at once and 
wholesale propaganda is to be spread in 
behalf of Japanese citizenship and land 
ownership rights within the United 
States. The plan is to club the United 
States into line in behalf of these de- 
mands in exchange for continuing the 
naval holiday. m 

The Post-Intelligencer commented ed- 
itorially on Saito’s address in the same 
issue, 
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Eight seconds 
serve to remove 
Spirr MacazinE 
and hang it on 
the stand 


A change of face in 15 seconds 
A change of face and body in 


less than 30 seconds 


THis important improvement, original with 

the Linotype, can be applied to Models 5, 
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Display Models 20, 21 and 22 
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NE hundred and fifty-four daily C) g 
newspapers in && American cities "B ,SEcSesssseessesssessesseses sesesercesecessssegecssess 
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with a total population of 28,053,610 car- < = * Pro attot sisi hay yen mS a 
ried 394,099,452 agate lines of classified © os 
advertising during 1921, a total which P=} aes 
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U. S. AGENTS WELCOMED 
IN LONDON 


Lord & Thomas Establish New British 
Corporation, with D. E. Brundage, 
Late of Shipping Board, as 
Managing Director 


By Herpert C. Ripout 

(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Unmistakable signs of the awakening 
and development of business relations 
between the U. S. A. and Great Britain 
are visible, and perhaps none is more 
striking than the new activities being 
shown by the English branches of Amer- 
ican advertising agencies. 

The agency business as a whole has 
made remarkable growth within the past 
two years, and despite adverse condi- 
tions, there have been many instances 
of new advertisers who have made good. 
These have included several well-known 
American advertisers, some of whom 
have apparently been inspired by early 
post-war writers urging that as the con- 
sumer in this country had in the times 
of necessity-shortage become 2-customed 


to American products, an ivertising 
campaign by the manufacture> >f those 
goods would serve to con ate this 


entry into the British mai 

Among the newcomers in advertising 
agents is a London house established by 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago. The of- 
ficial records of this branch show that 
it has been registered under the British 
company laws as Lord & Thomas, Ltd., 
with a capital of £10,000 in 500 shares 
of £20 each, with the following direc- 
torate: H. P. Cohn, D. Earle Brundage, 
A. D. Lasker, R. H. Lee, J. W. Cofer 
and T. Outen. 

A fine suite of offices have been se- 
cured at Maxwell House, Arundel street 


Editor & Publisher 


Strand, W. C. 2, which overlooks the 
Thames embankment, and is adjacent to 
Fleet street. Mr, Brundage, who is 
making many friends here, is acting as 
managing director, and has commenced 
business by handling extensive cam- 
paigns for Palmolive soap and Wrig- 
ley’s chewing gum, two accounts previ- 
ously placed by London agents. Mr. 
Brundage was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the United States Shipping 
3oard. 

This Lord & Thomas development 
represents the third big establishment of 
American agency interests in London. 
The others are the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, which has offices in Kingsway 
and place effective advertising for the 
Libby products and for Cutex, and by 
the Erwin & Wasey Co., Ltd., located 
in the west, mear Oxford Circus, and 
whose principal lines are Carnation 
Milk, which is widely advertised; For- 
hans and Goodyear Tyres. The princi- 
pal American agencies have, of course, 
for many years had established relations 
here with leading firms in the business 
who represent their interests on this side, 
as, in similar fashion, British agencies 
have existing arrangements with Ameri- 
can houses. 

This establishment of American ad- 
vertising agencies of- branch businesses 
under their direct management and con- 
trol is heartily welcomed by British pub- 
lishers as an indication of the coming 
time when the trading relations of the 
two countries will be on a basis so firm 
that trans-Atlantic advertising, in both 
directions, follows as a matter of course. 


Short Course for Editors 


The annual short course of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the Minnesota 
editors will be held at University Farm, 
St. Paul, May 4, 5 and 6. 





Making Regulars 
Of The “In-and-Outers”’ 





a year. 


responsibility. 





We Do It For You 


Every city has its long list of manufacturers 
and wholesalers who advertise once or twice 


Every advertising manager dreams of the 
day when he can put a solicitor on them. 
Every solicitor falls down—hard. 


We get these good firms for you with our 
‘Business Review Page.” 
a manner that they want more of it. 
keep the page going 
Monday mornings, t. 


Our organization is responsible. We’re run- 
ning this page in papers that have done busi- 
ness with us year after year for many years. 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s show our financial 


Write us now about it. 


THOMAS W. BRIGGS Co. 


Operating in United States and Canada 
Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


We do it in such ° 

We 
Saturday nights or 

f. 
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Employers Not in Union 


The consolidation of the Institute of 
Journalists and the National’ Union of 
Journalists, a British trade union, has 
been abandoned. The former body has 
in its membership newspaper proprie- 
tors, directors, and managing editors, 
who as employers are not eligible to 
union membership. At a meeting held 
in London March 4 the abandonment of 
this proposed fusion was announced. 
Those who are members of both organi- 
zations for the present will not be 
dropped from the Union, thus sacrificing 
payments made. The Union, before the 
negotiations were stopped, suggested that 
employer-members of the Institute be 
given associate membership in the joint 
organization and be admitted only to the 
social meetings, 


Starts New Florida Weeklies 


The Sun Publishing Company, Deland, 
Fla., has inaugurated a string of weekly 
papers, including the DeLand Sun, Or- 
ange City Sunshine, Lake Helen Sen- 
tinel and Seville Herald. Publication 
date is Friday. C. A. Allison is editor 
and manager. 


Serb Publisher Lost All in Fire 


One of the hardest hit by the recent 
$8,000,000 fire in Chicago recently was 
John R. Palandech, publisher of the 
Jugoslavia and the United Serbian for- 


eign language newspapers, with offices at 
318 South Canal street. His office; in 
the direct line of the fire, was destroyed, 
with all records, clippings, several files 
of valuable papers and literature, ang a 
considerable amount in checks. 





A. P. Committee Meets Mar. 29 


The Executive Committee of the Asso. 
ciated Press will meet Mar. 29. Mem. 
bers of the committee are: President 
Frank B, Noyes, Washington Star; firy 
vice-president, Herbert F. Gunnison 
Brooklyn Eagle; second vice-president 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Tele. 
gram; general manager, Frederick Roy 
Martin; treasurer, J. R. Youatt; coup. 
selor, Melville E, Stone; Charles Hop. 
kins Clark, Hartford Courant; Charl 
A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dispatch; W, | 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; Adolph 
S. Ochs, New York Times; John R 
Rathom, Providence Journal, and Victor 
F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News. 


New Legion Post for Berry 


Major George L. Berry, president of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s § 
Assistants’ Union, has been appointed ty 
the new legislative board of the Amer: 
can Legion. 


Gulfport Herald to Build 


The Gulfport (Miss.) Daily Heral 
has purchased a site for a new building 








Boston Sunday Advertiser 
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The Boston Sunday Advertiser with its enormous circula- 
tion is a most important factor in selling toilet goods and 
other drug store commodities in New England. 

This is evidenced by the fact that during the year 1921 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser carried a greater advertising 
lineage for drug store commodities than all the other Boston 
Sunday newspapers combined. 

The Boston Sunday Advertiser is read regularly by more 
than 400,000 families or 1,200,000 individuals. This enables 
advertisers to reach more than one-fifth of all the families 


of New England. 


Our Merchandising Service Department will 
be glad to help you. A request for information 
will not obligate you in any way. 





82 Boylston Street 





Boston, Mass. 





——, 
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NEW ERA OF PROGRESS 
DAWNS IN ORIENT 








Press Congress President Predicts Far 
East Will Be Center of World News 
for Next Decade—New De- 
mand for Education 





The Orient is destined to be the news 
center of the world for the next ten 
years, in the opinion of President Walter 
Williams, of the Press Congress of the 
World, who was in New York for sev- 
eral days this week attending the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of his 
organization. 

Dr. Williams recently completed an- 
other of his numerous visits to the Far 
Fast and declared that China and Japan 
have made more progress—industrially, 
politically, socially and from an educa- 
tional standpoint—in the past decade than 
any other nation in the world. Every- 
thing points to a continuation of the same 
rate of advance for years to come, he 
said. 

The change is especially noticeable in 
the Chinese, said Dr. Williams. They 
have gone ahead in spite of governmental 
drawbacks and a splendid spirit of na- 
tionalism has become predominant. Edu- 
cation has assumed first place in Chinese 
life. The scholar is now rated higher 
than the wealthy and politically powerful. 
All Chinese, even the lowliest, now aspire 
to an aducation. A new middle class 
has come into being and is destined to 
wield the future power in China. 

The demand for knowledge and infor- 
mation has caused marked changes for 
the better in Chinese newspapers. Cir- 
culations have increased greatly and 
American methods of news presentation 
and publication have come into practice. 
The number of American newspaper 
men now in China and Japan have had 
a healthful effect on the natives, who are 
fast copying their ways of doing things. 

The demand on the part of newspaper 
readers for information has just resulted 
in the formation of an association of 
all the newspapers for the interchange 
of news, similar to the practice of the 
Associated Press in the United States. 
This, Dr. Williams points to as an evi- 
dence of the new spirit of nationalism. 

Another very strong influence for 
good, Dr. Williams pointed out, is the 
effect of the return of Chinese students 
who have been educated in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States. 
These young people have entered into all 
parts of the Chinese life and have stimu- 


lated a desire to do things in modern 


ways. Another sign of the new times is 
the crowding of the schools, even though 
education is not compulsory. These edu- 
cated Chinese all mean larger future cir- 
culation for the Chinese newspapers. 
The English language is now a “must” 
branch of study in Chinese and Japanese 
high schools. 
_ The most up-to-date newspaper in 
China, Dr. Williams said, is the Shun 
Pao, published daily at Shanghai. It has 
quarters that would do credit to any 
American newspaper and now issues a 
regular weekly American comic supple- 
ment in the English language, a novelty 
lor the Chinese but one which is fast 
coming popular. Readers take keen 
delight in following the pictures, even 
though they cannot read the English text. 
Instruction in journalism in China was 
Tecently started by Don Patterson, a 
faduate of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, at St. John’s Uni- 
Yesity, Shanghai. Some lectures are 
ing given on the subject in the Govern- 
ment University at Pekin. Mr. Patter- 
$n is soon to return to the United States 
for a time. at least, to. assist temporarily 
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in the instruction of journalism at his 
Alma Mater. 

The same thirst for knowledge is to be 
found also in Japan, according to Dr. 
Williams, who cited, as an example, the 
practice of K. Sugimura, publisher of the 
Asahi Shimbun, of Tokyo, in sending 
members of his staff to all parts of the 
world each year to work on foreign news- 
papers and bring back the fruits of their 
experience for application in Japan. 

Before his return home Friday, Dr. 
Williams was the guest of honor at a 
dinner tendered him Thursday evening 
by the New York Alumni Association of 
the University of Missouri, at the Ad- 
vertising Club. Among the speakers 
were Bide Dudley, of the New York 
World; Louis Springer, of the New York 
Herald; Walter Bryan, of the Hearst 
newspapers; Glenn Frank, editor of the 
Century Magazine, and Homer Croy, 
humorist. 


“JACK” KELLY DEAD 





Widely Known Circulator of News- 
papers Passes Away on Train 


John F. Kelly, one of the best known 
newspaper circulation men in the United 
States, died suddenly March 22 on a 
Southern Railway train en route from 
Memphis to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“Jack” Kelly was known throughout 
America, Canada and Mexico through 
his travelings as a newspaper road man 
and circulation manager. He made 
friends wherever he went through his 
keen sense of humor and good nature. 
He was the author of a number of books 
on humor. Years ago, Mr. Kelly was 
circulation manager of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, but road work was 
his specialty and he traveled far and wide 
for the New York Herald, many leading 
magazines and the New York Daily 
News, which he was representing when 
he died, 

Mr. Kelly was one of the original 
members of the New York Circulation 
Managers Club and held a card in Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 of New York. 
He was 50 years old. 


Dinner to Herbert Houston, March 29 


Friends of Herbert S. Houston, who 
recently started in the publishing busi- 
ness for himself, after serving for many 
years as general manager of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., will tender him a testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, March 29, in recognition of his 
public-spirited services and as an expres- 
sion of good-will toward the new world- 
wide educational work he is undertak- 
ing. Collin Armstrong, of W. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc., 198 Broadway, New York, is 
chairman of the dinner committee and 
in charge of reservations. 


Editor to Oppose Volstead 


Theodore Christianson, owner and 
editor of the Dawson Sentinel, is a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for 
Congress in the Seventh Minnesota dis- 
trict against Andrew J. Volstead. For 
six years he has been chairman of the 
committee on appropriations of the Min- 
nesota House of Representatives. The 
nominating convention will be held 
March 30. 


Absorbs Magazine 

The American Fruit Growers Maga- 
zine has been absorbed by the Interna- 
tional Magazines, Inc., a new organiza- 
tion affiliated with the International 
Trade ‘Press, Inc. There witl be no 
change of the personnel or policy of 
the magazine. 
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THE DEPENDABLE FRIEND 


O proiession offers greater opportunities to the 

individual of vision and human sympathy, than 
journalism. 

To the individual who can combine these qualities 
with fidelity to the highest ideals of the brotherhood 
among men, there is greater demand than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

The newspaper of today is a dominant factor in the 
affairs of men. Its influence will increase from year 
to year. This is decreed by the growing lust of 
the people of the world for information and speed 
resulting from printing invention which makes the 
newspaper the sole agency that can fully supply their 
demands. 

To succeed the newspaper must first of all be 
guided by men who realize fully their responsibility 
in shaping the course of human endeavor years hence, 
by the seeds of honest thought that they plant in the 
news of today. 

Colonel James E. Edmonds, associate editor of the 
New Orleans Item, brought this point out in a strik- 
ing manner in a recent address before a civic organi- 
zation of his city. He took the stand that the news- 
paper whose success is to be lasting must reflect 
the better, not the majority, thought of the com- 
munity, because the better thought of today is usually 
the majority thought of tomorrow. 

He pointed out that New Orleans today has 
things that the newspapers were talking about 10 or 
15 years ago, and that they are now talking about 
things that New Orleans will not have for another 
10 or 15 years. This is true of other cities. It is 
a wise newspaper, however, that does not claim 
credit for these things, according to Colonel Edmonds. 

“The newspaper tries to be a dependable friend of 
the public,” he said. “A dependable friend is more 
than a person who will always try to please you; 
he is one who will always try to be of genuine 
service. That implies a willingness to run a risk of 
rubbing the wrong way sometimes. 

“The newspaper, to gain the public’s confidence, 
must be good humored and entertaining; and it must 
be willing to advise or assist without becoming 
officious. It must be, in a word, a real friend.” 

The place of the newspaper has never been better 
defined. Here is a true creed of the mission of 
journalism that will have the wholehearted approval 
of the men and women who are striving to do their 


duty in its service, 
H chant, has just issued a financial statement 

os of his big Oxford Street Store’s operation 
for the year 1921. It very strongly commends itself 
as an exemplification of sound merchandising prin- 
ciple and practice—an example that many American 
retailers would do well to emulate. 

The report shows that despite an adverse public 
attitude to buying there was an actual increase of 
1,700,000 sales made by the Selfridge store in 1921 
The entire stock of the store was turned over no 
less than eight times in the twelve months. A quick 
turnover with small, but certain, profit was respon- 
sible for liberal dividends to the stockholders, plus a 
substantial bonus to the staff and a high rating in 
the money market. 

Mr. Selfridge did not postpone the scaling down 
of his many other merchants and 


EIGHT TURNOVERS IN 1921 
GORDON SELFRIDGE, the London mer- 


inventory as so 
corporations did. 

As early as April and May, 1920, this London 
store started cutting prices. It sold out and re- 
stocked and sold out again on the declining market, 
with the result that it was on a firm basis of real 
prices when other merchants were floundering, hop- 
ing for an impossible return of war inflation. 

Mr. Selfridge, it may be remembered was a pupil 
of the late Marshall Field. He learned well the 
Field policy of store management, store advertising 
and store service and has done much to make the 
American name and method respected abroad. 


ADVERTISING reaches the ridiculous when 

it is found necessary to buy newspaper space 
to attract attention to copy running in magazines. 
The practice is not as common today as it was a 
few yeafs ago but even one case a year is 
inexcusable. 


Editor 
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THE CLASSJFIED MARKET 
TYNHINK of a daily newspaper of 540 pages issued 
every one of the 365 days in the year. Visualize 
a book of 190,000 pages, each page consisting of 
300 agate lines on seven columns and you will have 


a mental picture and some comprehension of the 
enormous extent of the classified advertising market 
in America. 

Consider that the 394,000,000 agate lines of paid 
classified advertising in the 154 papers in the eighty- 
eight cities surveyed in the adjoining pages, printed 
in 1921, 28,780,176 separate and distinct classified 
advertisemeyts averaging thirteen and a fraction agate 
lines per advertisement. 

Reflect that this total was over 700,000 more ad- 
vertisements than there are residents of these cities 
and you will have some realization and appreciation 
too, of the vital part the classified advertising columns 
of American newspapers play in the lives of the 
people. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER rejoices that it is able to pre- 
sent to its clientele this most complete and exhaustive 
statistical table. It is without question the most in- 
tensive study ever made of classified advertising. It 
is not possible to overstate its importance to news- 
paper executives. 

Mr. C. L. Perkins is entitled to full credit for this 
painstaking survey and analysis. He prepared the 
table for publication and has been exact and thorough 
in his work. His has been a labor of love, notable 
and far-reaching in its results. 

Study the table and you will learn that the loss in 
classified in these newspapers last year was 11 per 
cent or slightly over fifty million agate lines; that the 
loss in individual ads was about one million six hun- 
dred thousand or five per cent, doubtless due almost 
entirely to the drop off in “Helps,” “For Sale,” 
“Automobiles”; that the volume in 1921 represented 
one and one-quarter advertisement per capita of 
nopulation in these eighty-eight cities; that only sixty- 
three newspapers out of one hundred and fifty-four 
permit cuts in classified columns and only seventy-two 
permit the advertiser to break column rules. 

Twenty per cent of the papers listed actually made 
a gain of over one million separate advertisements in 
the year 1921. Nowhere else in the world will be 
found a market place for the plain people of such 
variety and importance and such a high average of 
intelligence as that possessed by the readers and the 
users of the classified advertising columns of Amer- 
ican daily newspapers. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cuartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


(0? that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though He needed anything, seeing He 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; 
And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation; That they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him, though He be not 
for from every one of us; For in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also 
His offspring. Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art, and man’s device—(Acts, 
xvii: 24-29). Repent ye therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out, when 
the times of refreshing shall come from the 
Lord—(Aets, tii: 19). 
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A WHOLESOME SIGN 


T is a wholesome sign to find leading citizens ¢ 
a city vitally concerned about the news storie 
that appear in the columns of their Newspaper; 

Witness the action of the officers and directors ¢ 
the Rotary Club of Seattle protesting to the 
and Post-Intelligencer because, in their judgmey 
the whole truth was not given to the public by th 
newspaper in reporting the address of Mr. Hing 
Saito, the Japanese who was the guest of the Cy 

It is also an encouraging sign to find the ney 
papers willing to open their advertising columns; 
citizens to say almost anything they care to aby 
the self-same newspapers and their editorial om, 
duct. 

The whole Seattle incident is a fine, hopeful gp 
of the times and indicates clearly that we are ont 
way back to normalcy. The danger lies always» 
suppression of such feeling and not in expressing 
of it 

At the same time, it is impossible for Eping} 
PUBLISHER to believe that either the Star or & 
“P. I.”, or any other big metropolitan newspay 
would willingly distort the news or print half-trus 
about any subject or any address that was consider 
worth reporting. Great newspapers are not be 
that way. 

The Times, it seems, escaped censure becatse } 
used the advance copy of the address with the Se 
man says was not followed closely. 

It is more than likely that the unfamiliarity 
the Japanese with our language was alone rep 
sible for the fact that the directors heard hiz 
sympathetically and understandingly; whereas, te 
reporters had no chance to fraternize, as the offices 
had done, and were obliged to make notes of tk 
speech when delivered and to present it under tk 
limitations of speed and space conditions—the bur 
bear of the newspaper writer. 

It is frequently said in China, Japan and the Fe 
East that only the unusually sensational item i 
worth to the American newspaper the very hig 
cable rate per word that must be paid. The rest 
is that stories are skeletonized and condensed t 
such an extent that one can get no adequate idea o 
what the Chinese and Japanese are thinking ¢ 
saying. 

He is an unusually brilliant Japanese who a 
think and clearly and correctly express his view 
impromptu in English. 





THE McPARLAND STATEMENT 










RESIDENT McPARLAND’S statement to t 
P press on Wednesday is an evasion. He dos 

net discuss the merits of the publishers’ co 
tention that the setting of “bogus” in newspaper 
composing rooms is a sheer waste of energy, tim 
and money—that it is in no sense defensible unéet 
the guise of international law. 

On the contrary, he avoids the issue and us 
three hundred words to say that the arbitration oa 
tracts expire on April 30th next, to be sure; that ¥ 
(the Union) have local arbitration agreements atl 
no friction is anticipated, or words to that effect. 

But Mr. McParland and the union officers and tht 
executive committee overlook entirely the fact the 
newspaper managements are a unit on this subjec 
for the first time in many years and are determint 
to eliminate the resetting evil, come what may 
Already there are local unions that agree whole 
heartedly with the publishers and by formal contrat 
have eliminated practice. 

Every newspaper executive whose contract has 
or is about to expire, should insist that all qué 
tions at issue be submitted to arbitration, as 
done in the New York pressmen’s case. , 

The International Typographical Union 1s pt 
suing a hazardous course in refusing to stand for 
right and justice and square dealing and is takint 
a jump into the dark that may lead many publishes 
reluctantly into the open shop movement. It 8# 
very dangerous proceeding. 





NEW postage stamp issue of the Bulgari 
Government carries the portrait of a jourm® 
ist, the late James David Bourchier, who for mot 
than thirty years was Balkan correspondent for 
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Richard Spillane, who has been ill for 
several weeks, is back at his desk as 
editor of the business news section of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


PERSONAL 








Stanley Lovegrove, manager of the 
Philadelphia Ledger Photo Service, has 
recovered from two weeks’ illness. 


UDGE ROBERT W. BINGHAM, 
publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, is the author of the 


Bingham co-op rative marketing law Lytton Taylor, formerly of the Min- 
enacted by the Kentucky Legislature neapolis Tribune, has joined the staff of 
this year under which the tobacco grow- the Chicago Evening American’s copy 
ers through the Burley Tobacco Co- desk, 


operative Marketing Association will be 
able to sell their crops at fair prices. ° 

Glenn Griswold, financial editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, and 
H. L. Ames, Jr., editor-in-chief, have 
returned from a New York business 
trip. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, director emer- 
itus of the School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, was the speaker at the 
annual initiation of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, seniors into 
Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholar- 
ship fraternity. 

Frederick F. VandeWater, who con- 
ducts “The Tower” in the New York 
Tribune, will address the Pen and Brush 
Club at its meeting on April 27 on 
“Writing For A Column.” 

Don C. Seitz, business manager of the 
New York World, was a’speaker at the 
third annual dinner of the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, New York, March 23. 

Ole Buck, executive secretary of the 
Nebraska Press Association, has leased 
his paper, the Harvard (Neb.) Courier, 
to Lee A. Richmond so as to devote all 
his time to organization work. Mr. 
Richmond was editor and manager of 
the Minden (Neb.) Courier for five or 
six years. 


James M. Augustin is the oldest re- 
porter on the New Orleans Item. He 
started newspaper work in 1872 and 
joined the Item in 1877. 


Frank H. Hedges, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger correspondent at Peking, has 
been transferred temporarily to Tokyo. 
He will remain hére until June 1, during 
the absence of Glenn Babb, of the Led- 
ger’s Tokyo staff, who is on leave in the 
United States. Duke N. Parry, formerly 
Tokyo correspondent for the Interna- 
tional News Service, is filling the 
Ledger’s Peking post. James H. Mc- 
Clain has been appointed Tokyo cor- 
respondent for the I. N. S. 


3urnett Hershey, who spent two 
months in Japan and China for the Wild- 
mann News and Feature Service, has 
sailed from Kobe for Europe. 


Frederick A. Moore, former Associated 
Press Peking correspondent has been 
appointed an adviser to the Japanese 
Foreign Office in Tokyo. Moore has 
been in America since the opening of the 
Washington Conference, acting as ad- 
viser to the Japanese delegation and the 
Japanese Embassy at Washington, 


Charles A, Dailey, Far Eastern cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, has 
gone to China after spending several 
weeks in Japan. 


Roy W. Howard, chairman of the di- 
rectors of the Scripps McRea newspaper 
enterprises, has been visiting the Cleve- 


“ncinnati offices during the H. K. Norton, who has been in China 
os ved sipeepnccnbacamalh . for the Philadelphia Public Ledger Syn- 


dicate, is in Tokyo and will depart soon 
for Europe via Suez on his way to the 
United States. 


Capt. Philip L. Jackson, associate pub- 
lisher of the Portland Oregon Journal, 
and Miss Dorothy Strowbridge were 
married March 15 in the chapel of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, Portland, Ore., 
Dr. A. A. Morrison officiating. Edgar 
E. Piper, son of Edgar B. Piper, editor 
of the Oregonian, was Capt. Jackson's 
best man. 


Joseph D. McHugh, member of the 
rewrite desk of the Chicago Evening 
American, is the proud father of an- 
other daughter this week. Joseph now 
has two daughters and two sons. 

Hi Simons, formerly of the Chicago 
Evening Post copy desk, has joined the 
rewrite desk of the Chicago Daily News. 


Norman E. Mack, publisher of the 
Buffalo Times, and former chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
has been visiting in Key West. 

Frederick Palmer, war correspondent 
and journalist, returned from a month 


Ben Hecht, special writer for the Chi- 
cago Daily News, writing a new 
novel, “Gargoyle,” which is expected to 
be published in July. 


is 


i Ireland on the Cedric, March 13. Warren Cawley, for many years on 
Edward H. Butler of the Buffalo the editorial staff of the old Philadelphia 
News, C. A. Finnegan of the Buffalo Press and since that paper was absorbed 


Commercial and Norman E. Mack of 
the Buffalo Times have been appointed 
members of the state and national af- 
fairs committee of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 


a year’s tour of Europe. 
son, of the Evening 
ceeded Mr. Cawley. 


Ledger, has 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
OHN D. WELLS, managing editor 
of the Buffalo Times, spoke with 
Stephen T. Ratcliffe of the Manchester 
Guardian at a meeting of the Erie Coun- 
1f Women Voters at Buffalo. 
Oland D. Russell, until recently tele- 
graph editor of the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, is now on the New York staff of 
the International News Service. 


Chicago Tribune, was a passenger 


cago and Detroit. 
ty League for the Chicago Evening American, whe 
has been telling the world about 
movie colony in Hollywood, Cal., is re 


turning to Chicago. Wallace covere¢ 


J). G. Crozier. in newspaper work. 








by the Public Ledger in charge of the 
Ledger’s “Forum,” left last Saturday for 
Herbert John- 
suc- 


Morrow Krum, aviation editor for the 
on 
the first trip of the Edward Stinson Air 
Line, which is to operate between Chi- 


Wallace Smith, special correspondent 


the 


the Taylor murder mystery, the Arbuckle 


J. Carlysle MacDonald. of the Paris trial and the Belton Kennedy murder £ 
staff of the Associated Press, is on a CS€. 3 
Wsit to New York until April 8. Some Charles Carney, sporting editor of the oa 
years ago Mr. MacDonald was on the Chicago Journal of Commerce, has re- b A 
staff of the New York Herald. turned from the hospital. + 

. ~ - 9 ° + 

Henry B, Crozier, assistant managing Charles H. Mansfield, dean of Essex , 
tditor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer County (Mass.) newspaper men, cele- 4 
Press, has gone to Cornelius, Ore. on brated his 80th birthday March 13 at + 
acount of the death of his father, Rev. his Lynn home. He has been 66 years | ¥ 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











NEWSPAPER publishers continue to 
a 


win fame and honor among those 
with whom they are associated. Among 
the latest to be 





distinguished is 


Norman B. Black, 


president and 
publisher of the 
Fargo (N. D.) 


Forum, who was 
last week elected 
governor of the 
15th District of 
Rotary, which in- 
cludes North Da- 











kota, Minnesota, 

F Wisconsin and 
Noaman D. Brack Upper Michigan. 
The convention was held in Duluth. 


Mr. Black was born in Port Hope, 
Ont., in 1865 and started newspaper work 
as a devil on the Port Hope Weekly 
Guide. Since his 20th year he has been 
connected with printing in the United 
States, in Merrill and Marinette, Wis., 
at first and after 1906 in North Dakota. 
He was manager of the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Times and later of the Times- 
Herald, from 1906 to 1917, when he and 
his associates purchased the Fargo 
Forum, which he now directs. 

He is a 32d degree Mason, a Shriner, 
an Elk and a charter member of the 
Fargo Rotary and represented North 
Dakota at the Edinburgh convention of 
Rotary last August. 








Lester Posvar, of the Kansas City 
Star editorial staff, and Miss Mary Marie 
Wentz, of Valley Falls, Kan., were mar- 
ried recently, 

Dr. Henry C. Fellows, formerly editor 
of the National Wheat Growers’ Journal, 
now associate editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Plain Dealer, a union labor news- 
paper. 

Miss Flora Gifford, reporter of the 
Wichita Beacon, and A. H. Heller an- 
nounced their engagement recently, 


is 


Robert H. Jones, secretary—f five 
mayors of Syracuse, N. Y., has joined 
the staff of the Syracuse Herald. 

George A. Seipel, manager of the. Salt 
Lake City bureau of the Associated 
Press, has returned from duty at San 
Francisco. 
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Albert F, Philips, of the Salt Lake 
City Telegram, has gone to Kokomo, 
Ind., for the funeral of his sister. 


Mrs, Clarice Nissley Detzer, feature 
writer for the Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal, is on leave of absence, 

D. G. Reid, who served in the British 
Royal Flying Corps, has become a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, 

George Morris, editor of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) News Scimitar, recently 
spoke to the students of the University 
of Mississippi on newspaper work as a 
career. 

Charles G, Mullen, manager, and 
Thomas H. Davis, courthouse reporter 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Times, attended the 
fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Florida, at 
West Palm Beach. 


Robert C. Meck, of the editorial staff 
of the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, and Miss 
C. Genevieve Johnson, of Waynesboro, 
Pa., were married March 18. 


Emery Davis, 19, is believed to be the 
youngest newspaper owner and editor 
in Oklahoma. His paper is the Ames 
(Okla.) Home News. It is printed on 
a job press, and has circulation of 400. 

Homer Talbott, former member of the 
Kansas City Star staff, is secretary of 
the Missouri Board of Charities and 
Corrections, 

Frank M. Long, formerly assistant ed- 
itor of the Railroad Telegrapher, is now 
news editor of the Leesburg (Fla.) Com- 
mercial, 

Cullen 
sports 


Cain, Philadelphia Ledger 
syndicate man, accompanied by 
Mrs. Cain, has been spending some time 
at the Tampa Bay Hotel here. 

Donald 
(Kan.) 


Mclvor, former 
newspaperman and row 
(Continued on page 26) 


Wichita 


assist- 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
T. F. McPherson, Tulsa Tribune. 
Harry Grant, Milwaukee Journal. 





Harry R. Fisher, Hamilton & De 
Lisser, Chicago. 
W. F. Smith, Baltimore Sun. 


John P. White, Walton (N. Y.) Re- 
porter. 

Dean Walter Williams, School 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 

R. D. Blumenfeld, London Express. 


of 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 25) 











ant adjutant of the Kansas American Le- 
gion department, and Miss Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick, of Dodge City, Kan., were 
married recently, 

Riahera Maher, of the Bartlesville 
(Okla.) Enterprise, and Miss Mary 
Woodul, of Newkirk, Okla., were mar- 
ried Oct. 17, 1921. The marriage was 
kept secret until recently. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


F. POLLOCK, advertising man- 
ager of the Cleveland Press, has 
been in New York for the week. 

John R. Baker has left the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and entered the display 
advertising service of the St. Paul Daily 
News. 

Douglas V. Martin, Jr., manager of 
publicity for the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, spoke recently on the truth move- 
ment in advertising at the Congregational 
Church of Bonne Terre, Mo. 


R. A. Raney is a new member of the 
merchandising service department of the 
St. Paul Daily News. 

Harry M. Beardsley has been placed in 
charge of the Saturday real estate section 
of the Chicago Daily News. He gives 
special attention to the prospective small 
home owner. 

E. M, Myers, who has been with the 
display advertising department of the 
St. Paul Daily News, is now classified 
manager. 

W. H. Soest, office manager of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, has left on a business 
trip to the East, 

C. E, Hayes, formerly in the national 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune and of Earl S. Barber & Co., 
is now associated with F. E. Crawford, 
western representative of the New York 
Evening Journal. 

E. W. Clarke, formerly with John 
Glass, has joined the Chicago office of 
I. A, Klein. 

W. G. Hoglund, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s display advertising department, 
was married to Margaret B. Leicester, 
following a courtship of two weeks, 

Joseph M. Pomarlen, formerly of the 
Nation, New York Call and the New 
Majority, has become business manager 
and assistant secretary of the Federated 
Press, succeeding Louis P. Lochner, who 
has gone to Berlin as European director. 

A. W. Pinnell has joined the New 
York soliciting force of Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, special representatives. He 
has been with N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
Capper Publications and the S. C. Beck- 
with Special Agency. 

WITH THE AD FOLKS 

FRANK McCLURE, for three 

years advertising manager of 
the Fort Dearborn Bank, Chicago, and 
editor of the Fort Dearborn Magazine, 
is now director of advertising for the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company. 

Thomas J. Kiphart, vice-president of 
the Ohio district of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, addressed 
the Dayton Advertising Club, March 14. 

Harry D. Phillips, advertising agent, 
and Miss Essie Heyman have announced 
their engagement. Miss Heyman is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David Hey- 
man of New York. The wedding will 
take place early in June. 

Ralph D. Anderson has resigned as 
manager of bank and financial advertis- 
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ing, the K. L. Hamman Advertising 
\gency, Oakland, Cal., and its affiliated 
organization, the Jordan-Ayers Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and will do free- 
lance writing. 

Joseph Finn, vice-president of the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
spoke at a meeting of dealers and sales- 
men of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany. 

Richard D. Hebb, formerly city editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, now pub- 
licity director for Swift & Co., spoke on 
“Does Educational Advertising Pay,” be- 
fore the advertising council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 

James K. Westover, formerly pub- 
licity director of the Dunkirk (N. Y.) 
Trust Company, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Remington Advertising 
Agency of Buffalo, 

W. P. MacDonald, for six years ad- 
vertising director for the Union Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has opened an 
advertising bureau for local retailers. 
He will also handle advertising copy for 
the Fashion Park Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


NEWS OF THE AD AGENTS 


HARLES H. BUNTING, of the 
Walter B. Snow & Staff Advertis- 
ing Agency of Boston, will speak to 


the Boston University Advertising 
Club March 28 on “Where Is New 


England Going and What Can We 
Do About It?” 

George H. Brownell, formerly publisher 
of Brownell’s Dairy Farmer, and later 
with Chapin & Co., has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Critchfield & Co. 

Palmer Terhune has resigned as space- 
buyer of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York, and will spend some 


time in the Middle West. His successor 





Leads in 
National 
Advertising 
Gained in 
February 


The De Lisser Adver- 
tising figures for the 
month of February show 
the Times leading in Na- 
tional Advertising gains 
made by Washington, 
D. C. newspapers with a 


gain of 61,089. Its eve- 
ning contemporary fol- 
lows with 59,517 lines 


gain, while the two morn- 
ing newspapers show a 
combined total gain of 
but 30,948. 
Washington is an _ evening 
newspaper town, with the two 
evening papers carrying the 
bulk of the daily advertising 
—national as well as local. 


The 
Washington 


Times 
3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 
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is F. M. Fugazzi, late of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies’ 
headquarters staff. 

C. M. Seymour is now buying space 
for the F. J. Ross Company, New York. 

C. A, Pope has resigned from the staff 
of Doremus & Co., New York. 

H, E. Phelps has joined Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago, as account execu- 
tive. He has been advertising manager 
of the J.. L. Kraft & Bros. Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of cheese, 

R. J. Davis, formerly with J, Boland 
Kay Agency, Chicago, has recently be- 
come a member of the solicitor’s staff of 
the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Agency in the 
same city. 

E. LeRoy Pelletier, of Detroit, has 
opened a Pacific Coast branch with offices 
in Los Angeles. Benjamin Sosland is 
manager. 

The Houston Advertising Service 
Company is permanently located at 112 
West Ninth street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T, F. Flanagan, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Carl Reimers, former sales 
manager of the Stewart Phonograph Cor- 
poration, have joined the staff of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc. 

J. G. Trisch & Co., advertising agents 
of Columbus, Ohio, have moved to the 
sixth floor of the First National Bank 
Building. 

The Hinkle-Schultz Advertising Com- 


pany, of Springfield, Ohio, has been in. 
corporated by H. E. Hebrank and ¢ C 
Mellen. Charles Hinkle, former Spring. 
field newspaper advertising manager, jg 
a member of the firm. : 

I. B. Tolins, formerly Vice-president 
and treasurer of the Oscar Rosier Aq. 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, which 
closed up its business after the death of 
Mr. Rosier, has formed the Tolins Com, 
pany in Philadelphia to conduct an ag. 
vertising agency. 


_ 
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A truly remarkable growth, 
A. B. C., of course, 
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Passaic, New Jersey 





42, 48 or 60 point. 


Big Runs of 48 pt. 


What is the capacity of the Ludlow 
on big sizes? 


NEXHAUSTIBLE! 

60 point all day long. 
of any one size or style. 
compositors can make use of the Ludlow at 
the same time, each getting the sizes and styles 
wanted without machine changes. 
special issue, Sunday, Centennial, or Commer- 
cial Review—they can work all day and all 
night, without catching up with the capacity 
of the Ludlow. The fresh crew that comes 
on in the morning will find a clean deck for - 
all the new work that is waiting. There can 
be no shortage of new, clean faces, even in 
There will be no dreaded 
clean-up and distribution. 


The Ludlow System casts display lines on 
slugs as needed, from hand-set matrices. It 
cleans up as it goes—and yet it goes faster, 
even under the heaviest strain, than display 
composition with movable types. 


You can set 42, 48 or 
You can set acres 
Two or three other 


On a big 














Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 











LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


HER GREAT PURCHASING POWER 


The savings deposits in banks and trust companies reached the 
unprecedented total of $1,526,715,266. This figure was compiled from 
latest reports. 


The total wealth and resources amount to $13,455,042,634. 


According to the latest census figures there are approximately 
1,324,000 persons engaged in manufacture to whom are paid annually 
$1,741,508,000. 

Added to these enormous figures in Pennsylvania’s wealth is an 
investment of more than $2,250,000,000 represented in her farms. All 


this may seem exaggerated but it is true. 
Prosperity is permanently planted in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania people buy merchandise from Pennsylvania mer- 
chants and national advertising -campaigns run in Pennsylvania 
daily newspapers pay handsomely. 
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A LIST THAT GETS RESULTS 





Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines _lines tion lines _lines 
Allentown Call .............. (M) 28,384 .09 .09 tPottstown Ledger ............ (E) 1,585 .025 .025 
i (S) 17.099 .9 *) Pottsville Republican .......... (E) 11,430 .055 .05 
Bethichem Globo ............. (E) 7,775 .04 .04 B canmarreendt aac taa = ae on 
Bloomsburg Press ............ (M) 6,069 029 .029 ncn ie = sla salah anata oe Sere a 
* . ORI GERI, 6:65.60 dc0.0 ne Wuke (E) 4,704 .021 -021 
Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 -065 -05 Sunbury Daily PRT. (E) 3,718 .021 .018 
Coatesville Record ............ (E) 5,394 .021 .021 *Warren Times-Mirror ...... (E&M) 7,157 .036 .036 
Connellsville We «ater wewad (E) 5,722 0179 .0179 *Washington Observer and Re- 
*Easton Express .............. (E) 14,038 .05 .05 porter .....-+.+-.seee- (M&E) 14,700 .06 .05 
Widnes, Die Pits <cnoe nccccce (E) 12,443 05 05 West Chester Local News....... CE) 10,825 .03 .03 
DUNN MUNIN 5s died cactn Sameer (E) 26,182 .08 .08 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ..... (E) 19,724 .05 05 
*Harrisburg Telegraph ......... (E) 34,096 .095 .095 Youlks Dispatol: ..cccccccccscce (E) 16,121 .045 .045 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- York Gazett OB Delle... seks M) 16,078 -045 -045 
p= * gy ton a tae RR (M&E) 21,738 .08 .08 7" ae . 
oo gS rr (M) 6,263 .035 .035 Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (M) 58,639 -17 -15 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch ........... (S) 70,618 -22 18 +Publisher’s Statement. 
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HAROLD E. BECHTOL 


Newspaper Enterprise Association Edi- 
tor Dies of Heart Failure 


Harold E. Bechtol, managing editor 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, died in Passaic, N. J., March 18 


of heart trouble. 
He had been sev- 
eral years in the 
service of the 
Scripps - McRae 
interests, starting 
as a reporter for 
the Cleveland 
Press. He later 
was city editor 
of that paper and 
then wert with 
the N. E. A. as 
European man- 
ager, going over- 
seas before 
America entered the war and remaining 
until it was over. He was at the Battle 
of Jutland. The funeral took place at 
the home of his father, Weirfield W. 











Bechtol, at Coshocton, Ohio, Wednes- 
day. Mr. Bechtol is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Lillian Higgin Bechtol. 





ROBERT E. WARD DEAD 





Special Representative Drops on Golf 
Links in New Jersey 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLISHER) 
Cuicaco, March 23.—Robert E. Ward, 
aged 50, one of the best known news- 
paper representatives in Chicago, 
dropped dead on a golf course at Sum- 
mit, N. J., March 22. Mr. Ward was 
born and reared in Chicago. 
Mr. Ward had founded his newspaper 
service here with his brother-in-law, C. 
A. Allen, in 1903. In 1909 Mr. Allen 
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died and Mr. Ward developed the Ohio 
Select List which he represented among 
other newspapers up to the time of his 
death. 
He 
large 
New 
known 


left Chicago February 27 
his quarters at 225 Fifth avenue, 
York. Mr. Ward also was well 
here as a philanthropist . Provi- 
for continuing the business along its 
present lines is contained in Mr. Ward's 


Wed 
Will 


to en- 


sion 


pestnindls Left $26,000 


Agreement of the immediate heirs of 
Chauncey C. Brainerd, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
his wife, Edith R. Brainerd, who were 
killed in the Knickerbocker disaster, had 
obviated the necessity of legal decision 
as to which one died first. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brainerd each had made wills, naming 
the other a sole beneficiary of their joint 
estate, which was valued at $26,000, in- 
cluding the literary, dramatic and moving 
picture right to Mr. Brainerd’s writings 
under the name of E. J. Rath. Mrs. 
Adelia B. Gilbert, of Plainfield, N. J., a 
sister of Mr. Brainerd, is sole heir to 
his estate. Mrs. Brainerd is survived by 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Jacobs, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 





Watterson Funeral April 4 
Funeral services for Henry Watterson, 
who died December 22, 1921, will be 
held in the First Christian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., April 4, with interment 
in the family plot in Cave Hill Cemetery 
immediately afterward. 


Obituary 


THe Rev. CwHartes Evucene BEt- 


TICHER, editor of the Spirit of Missions, 
of the Protestant 
died March 15, 


missionary magazine 
Episcopal Church, 
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ws 





in Canada. 
added. 


140 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 








Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


Bureau of Canadian Infor- 
mation, will furnish you with the latest reliable in- 
formation on every phase of industrial and agricul- 
tural development in Canada. 
Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and 
Montreal are complete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor transportation, business openings, etc., 
Additional data is constantly being 


No charge or obligation attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are invited to make use of it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Department of Colonization 


and Development 


335 Windsor Station 
Montreal 





HE Canadian 
Railway, 


Pacific 
through its 


In the Reference 


Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
New York City 
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Mrs. HeLten Kinc-ALEXANDER, author, 


manufacturing department of the 
who 









































wrote under the pen name of Publishing Company, died March |j 
“Frances Alexander, was found dead Narberth, a suburb of Philadelphia 
from gas in her home at 312 South W. S. ANpERSON, aged 79, fathe 
Juniper street. W. G. Andersen, editor of the Wing 









































THOMAS J. Owen, of the Chicago 
Tribune proof room, died last week. 
CHARLES ERNEsT Hype, aged 75, died 


(Kan.) Free Press, died last week 


Joun S. Suyrock, aged 67, for 


. : Sa : ays ears connected with the 
of heart disease after residing in Chi- x Kansas 
A Post, and a pioneer member of 7 
cago more than 50 years. Mr. Hyde, as es T.3 ? ‘ s ’ 
ple ot graphical Union No. 80, died te 
a reporter on the Chicago Times, cov- M rE : : 
ered the 1871 fire. Later he was cashier | - ". te “ yey mOLnEr' et 
of the old First National Bank. Jess + Napier, of the Newton (k 
z Z Kansan, died last week. 
Epwarp D. Horcan, one of the own- 


ers of the CHARLES A, 


Buffalo Volkesfreund, died | PRESCOTT, lor more 
recently in Albuquerque, N. M. 50 years connected with the circy 
Cuartes Lee Butman, cable editor “partments of Buffalo newspapers ; 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, was "ecently. 
killed recently in an automobile crash. Mrs. HENRIETTA L. ASHTON, wig 
He had worked on San Francisco, Oak- Alfred R. Ashton, foreman of the 
land, Los Angeles, and Portland papers. peka Capital composing room, died 
Pup Gansz, aged 65, editor and Week. Five children and her hy 
publisher of the Macon (Mo.) Repub- Survive her. 
lican, died recently. He was a past pres- J. L. Wuittaker, for 15 year; 


ident of the Missouri Press Association. respondent of Wichita, Hutchins 


W. G. Townes, of Portchester, N. Y., Kansas City newspapers at Hoising 
died recently at Palm Beach, Fla. As Kan., died recently following a g 
a young man he did newspaper work in_ illness. 

Georgia and South Carolina. Mrs. MALLETTE MuMrorp, age 


Beaurorp A. Mason, a well known 
Pittsburgh newspaper man and _ secre- 
tary of the Western Pennsylvania Brew- 


for many years society editor of th 
Kansas City Times, died recently, 
husband died the previous day. Shy 


ers’ Association, and assistant secretary signed from the Times in 18% 
of the Pennsylvania Brewers’ Associa- she married Dr. W. B. Mumford 
tion, died suddenly, March 8. FRANK R. Myers, father of Mrs. | 

Mrs. Anna E. Wiitams, wife of lie Edmonds, of the Topeka (Kk 





John B. Williams, superintendent of the Capital, recently died of heart tro, 









_ BRUCE BARTON’S 
IDEA 

















In addressing the Methodist minis- 
ters of New York on church advertis- 
ing Bruce Barton recently offered this 
suggestion to newspaper executives. 








Devote half a page or so in the 
Monday issue to a. feature contributed 
by local pastors: “The Most Dramatic 
Incident in My Life Last Week.” Let 
this be the recital, without names or 
| other identifying indication of help 
given by the church. Comfort to the 
| dying, advice to the wayward, help to 
| the outcast, would all be included. 

This would be helpful to the 
churches, showing the widespread 
ministry of the pastors of the town. 







3ut it’s a mighty good editorial fea- 
ture, too. 






And—it might not be a poor acces- 
sory in attempting to sell paid space to 
set forth appeals to support the religion 
which does these things for the town. 







The advertising manager who sees 
an idea in this also knows he can get 
ten pieces of copy for such church ads 
for $5 to $10, according to the circula- 
tion of his paper. They are being used 
by twenty papers now. Permission to 
use granted one paper in a town. 



























Send orders to Herbert H. Smith 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 











Church Advertising Department 
A. A,’ 6... 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 

lation 
*Actisbore Samm .......02...0. (E) 4,955 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser (S) 393,764 
Boston Globe ............ (M&E) 282,549 
MS GID bs dvncccnsdedvcces (S) 309,496 
pO ae ee (M) 400,009 
Boston Post ..........+..005+ (S) 408,945 
Boston Telegram ........... (E) 168,075 
Boston Transcript ......... (E) 35,743 
Fall River Herald............ (E) 11,665 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ......... (E) 10,067 
*Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 15,010 
“Bg GOS cc ccececcesecscccce (E) 16,071 


*Lynn Telegram News...(E&S) 16,164 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 

and Evening Leader.(M&E) 19,889 
New Bedford Standard-Mercury 


(M&E) 28,569 

New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(S) 23,948 
Pittsfield Eagle ............. (E) 15,432 
, eee (E) 19,359 


*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 73,957 
“Worcester Sunday Telegram(S) 42,676 
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MAINE—Population, 768,014 


Bangor Daily Commercial...(E) 14,535 .O475t 
tPortland Press Herald. .(M&S) 2.00 864 
*Portland Express .......... (E) 25,213 10 
*Portland Telegram ......... (S) 25,070 +8=.10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
Keene Sentinel ............... (E) 3,267 63 
*Manchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 27,158 10 
RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 
Newport Daily News....... (E) 6,315 


*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 23,292 7 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
GD” Haticnscscctnsseses (E) 2,475 -021429 

*Providence Bulletin ........ (E) $8,154 135 
*Providence Journal ........ (M) 32,370 6 
“Providence Journal ......... (S) 52,651 12 
“Providence Tribune ......... (E) 23,206 10 
*Woonsocket Call ............ (E) 12,929 4 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


TD WOOD hacen civcdccccas (E) 6,877 425 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer.(E) 2,885 23 
Burlington Daily News...... (E) 7,082 4 
5 
021 








*Burlington Free Press....(M) 10,518 
t. Tah = y Cc. lea. :. 
ere eer (E) 3,010 
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CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) 45,045 .145 
08S 


*Bridgeport Post ............ (S) 20,052 
*Hartford Courant ........ (D) 29,709 
*Hartford Courant .......... (S) 41,571 16 
Hartford Times .............. (E) 42,772 12 
New Haven Register ....(E&S) 31,681 09 
*New London Day........... (E) 10,484 06 
Norwich Bulletin ........... (M) 11,199 07 
ttNorwalk Hour ............ (E) 4,466 025 
*Stamford Advocate ......... (E) 7,983 0375 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
tPublishers’ Statement. 


+tRate on 3,000 lines. 











ttA. B. C. Auditors Report Dec. 31, 1921. 
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Statistics show that two-thirds of 
all the clocks, firearms, silver-plated 
ware, corsets and boot and shoe 
findings manufactured in the United 
States are made in the New England 
States. 


New England has many sources of 
wealth. Its income mounts higher 
and higher. Savings swell, buying 
increases. 


Can you afford not to advertise in 
this mighty prosperous market? 


These daily New England news- 
papers will move every day an 
enormous volume of merchandise to 
the consumer, if you will do your 
part and use adequate advertising 
space. 
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Editor & Publisher 


Half-Page Display Church Advertisement, for Publication in Daily 
Newspapers of April 8 





The Church’s Greatest 
Message to the World 


Tomorrow begins Holy Week. 

So the Christian Church in all the world names the week 
which commemorates the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. 

Within the memory of living men, the liturgic and non- 
liturgic churches were divided upon the observance of this week. 
While still their usage varies, all recognize it as the anniversary 
of the Sacrifice which means most to mankind. 

This season solemnizes souls. It is fraught with memories 
of the greatest Event of time or eternity. The throngs that fill 
our churches and noonday meetings are drawn by the thought of 
the Crucifixion of the Saviour. 

Even the thoughtless should think at such a time as this. 
Holy Week should set people to considering, in quiet, unhurried 
retirement, the solemnities and sublimities of the soul. Turning 
aside from the accustomed routine of diversions, our eyes should 
be fixed upon the Spectacle of the ages. 

Here we come to close grips with the question of the rela- 
tion between the Church and mankind. 

All that these advertisements have said or may say centers 
in this truth: 

The best that the Church can offer the world is the cross of Jesus 
Christ, with its message of salvation from sin. 

This is the heart of the Gospel which the Church preaches. 
No other argument that can be offered for church attendance 
equals this. The cure of souls, sick and sore and sad in sin, is 
the message of the Cross, “Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified,” is 
the dearest possession of the Church, and her freest, choicest 
message to the world. 

However we may phrase her invitation, the Church wants 
men, first of all, because she seeks their salvation. 


If all the ser- 

mons preached 

in our pulpits 
tomorrow were to be blended into one 
composite sermon, its text would surely 
be, “For God so loved the world, that 

He gave His 

only begotton 

Son, that who- 

soever believeth 

on Him should 

not perish, 

but have eter- 

nal life.’ 


We address the reader personally. Will you not believe that out 
of a friendly, brotherly heart the Church is asking you to attend 
Divine worship tomorrow? We urge you to go to Church somewhere 
—preferably to a church of your mother’s order. 

This is Palm Sunday. Before going to church, pray to God to 
make this the day of the triumphal entry of the ever-living Christ into 
your own life as Saviour and Sovereign and Friend. 

Possibly this printed invitation may be God’s own means of call- 
ing you home to fellowship with Himself and with His Son. 

It is to that end supremely that the Church lives and labors. 

For that purpose she advertises, being willing to “become all 
things to all men, that she may by all means save some.” 

All churches become The Church at Calvary. 


THE WAY HOME IS THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 
GO TO CHURCH TOMORROW. 





In Case of Illness, Death or Other 
Trouble, Any Minister Will Be Glad 
to Help. 





for March 25, 1922 








TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








+ NOTE: This advertisement, written by Dr. William T. Ellis, is offered by 

4 him and by THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER, for the free use, on April 8, 

2. of any newspaper. Others will appear in subsequent issues. A group of 

- local laymen, willing to pay for this advertisement in half-page size, may 

tr usually be secured by the advertising department of a daily newspaper, with 

be the co-operation of the Church Federation or the Ministerial Union. 
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Acorn Agency, 132 Nassau street, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York news- 
papers for the Standard Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, “Maximus” cigars, 671 Prospect 
avenue, New York. r 

Albee Corporation, Marquette Bldg., Detroit. 
Handling advertising for the Richardson Com- 
pany, “Flexatile Roofing,” Cincinnati. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street. 
Using 20-inch orders, 11 times for the Beaver 
Board Company, sending out 3-inch orders 
to run 20 times and 30-inch orders to run 2 
times for B. Fischer & Co. 


Thomas E. Basham Company, Inter-South- 
ern Life Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Will shortly 
place orders with newspapers in selected sec- 
tions for H. Dendrich, Inc., “La Dendrich 
Cigar.” 

Besack-Sands Advertising Company, Gumbel 
Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 14-line orders 
for the Investors Daily Guide. 


Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., 
Detroit. Placing advertising for the Liberty 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. 

Campbell, Trump & Co., Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit. Handling accounts of the Everhot 
Heater Company, and the Renulife Electri¢ 
Company, both of Detroit. 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 220 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing advertising for the Home De- 
vices Corporation, Washing Machines, 11 East 
42d street, New York. 

Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg.. 
New Orleans. Making 18,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for the Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky. 

Chambers & Wiswell Advertising Agency, 
Poston. Will shortly place orders with some 
New England newspapers for the Noble Cigar 
Co., “Temptation” Cigar, Westfield, Mass. 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Again placing orders 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Again placing orders 
for Gardner Motor Car Company, St. Louis, 
and Coca Cola Company, Atlanta. 

E. Sterling Dean Agency, 8 Wellington 
street, East, Toronto. Organizing new cam- 
paign for Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Desbarats Advertising Agency, 
Placing Canadian campaign for 
Siegel's Syrup. 

Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York. 
Making 500-line contracts for Endicott-John 
son Corporation. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. . Placing 15-time orders 
with newspapers in various sections for the 
Falk Tobacco Company, “Tarrytown” ciga- 
rettes, New York. Sending out a new list of 
H. O. Cereal; sending out new schedule on 
Kaufman Hats; placing orders with Pacific 


Montreal. 
Mother 


Coast newspapers for the “Gem” Safety 
Razor. 
James Fieher Advertising Agency, 384 


Yonge street, Toronto. Handling Ontario Gov- 
ernment’s campaign announcing opening of 
government savings banks. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Terminal Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing ad- 
vertising for the Eagle Suspender & Belt 
Company, Philadelphia; placing orders. with 
newspapers in various sections for Misslin 
Chemical Co., “‘Alco’”” Massage; reported will 
shortly place orders with newspapers for 
Morris & Co., “Paul Jones Middie Blouses,” 
Eutaw and Franklin streets, Baltimore. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Sending out 72-line 
orders, 5 times, for Captain W. A. Collings. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
32d street, New York. Handling advertising 
for the Madison Tire & Rubber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Green-Fulton-Cumningham Company, Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit. Will place advertising 
for Van Cleef Bros., “Dutch Brand” rubbers, 
Chicago; will place advertising for the Hayes 
Wheel Company, auto wheels, Jackson, Mich.; 
again renewing some of their newspaper con- 
tracts for the Dort Motor Car Company. 

Greenleaf Company, 41 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston. Placing advertising with 
newspapers on Bird’s Neponset Rugs for 
kitchens. 

Gundlach Agency, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Will use list in 15 cities for 
mail order campaign for D. D. D. Company. 

Hanser Agency, Inc., 61 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. Making 7,000-line contracts 
for the “Newark Shoe.” 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broadway, 
New York. Will place advertising for Strauss 
& Co., “Huny-Kome” silk, New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers during April for the Dentinol Pyorrho- 
cide Company, tooth powder, 1480 Broadway, 
New York. 

Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency, 80 Boylston 
street, Boston. Sending out new copy on 
Malt Cereal for Malted Cereals Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., to New England newspapers. Also 
sending out new copy to considerable list of 
New England papers on Red Cross callous 


plaster. Plans use of New England news- 
papers for 


anti-leak product of Howard 
Brothers, South Shaftsbury, Vt, ; 


en 


W. H. _H. Hull & Co., Tribune pig 
York. Placing advertising for the “i 
Motors, Inc., New York. 


Martin V. Kelley, Inc., 327 South 1, 
street, Chicago. Making 5,000-lin om 
with newspapers for the Woolson Spice ( 
pany. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South ; 
street, Chicago. Will use a small list of 
on’ Dermatological Laboratories, " 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 
York. Making yearly contracts for the } 
Corporation of America. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th aveny, 
York. Placing advertising for Coldak 6 
pany, refrigerating wnachine, ; 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg, 
Making 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
T. Goldman. 

Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles, Cy 
shortly place orders with newspapers jy 
ous sections for Standard Laboratories, } 
“Stacomb,” Los Angeles. , 

Lyddon & Hanford, 200 Sth aveny 
York. Placing erders with New You 
newspapers for Dr. Dadirrian & Song 
ists, “Zoolak,” 73 Lexington aveny 
York : 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway 
York. Making contracts for the Ce 
Metal Products Company. 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 2) 
Washington square, .Philadelphia, Hy 
advertising for the Kendall Products 4 
pany, soaps, 709 4th avenue, New jj 
placing orders with some Pennsylvania g 
papers for Crooks-Ditmar Company, hark 
flooring, Williamsport, Pa. 

Theodore F. McManus, Inc., 4 Hy 
avenue East, Detroit. Making 2,800-line» 
contracts for Dodge Brothers. 

Theodore F. McManus, Inc., 44 Hig 
avenue East, Detroit. Making 5 
yearly contracts for the Hupp Motor 
Corporation, 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, |!) 
Monroe street, Chicago. Has secured th 
count of Haskins Bros. & Co., Siow @ 
Ia., St. Paul and Omaha, “Trilby" § 
Newspaper will be used. 

McContrell & Fergusson, Londoa 
Have been placing copy for Moir’s Choo 
handling account of Imperial Extract ( 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, manufactures 
Shirriff’s Marmalade. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 § 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Preparing ls 
Orange Crush. 

A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal and Tw 
Handling accounts of Canadian Match @ 
pany, Ltd., Pembroke, Ont.; Owlbridges! 
Tonic; Canadian Beauty hair nets; ! 
cream; Winsome Maid hosiery and Gm 
Steel & Wire Co., Ltd. 

Miss I. T. Martin, Capital Park 
Washington, D. C. Using full pages inm 
papers for the All American National 

Morse International Agency, 449. 4th ave 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
the Herpicide Company. | 

J. W. Morton Advertising Agency, 2 
place, New York. Again renewing # 
their newspaper contracts for Kops 
“Nemo” corsets, 23 Irving place, New ii 

National Publicity, Ltd., Montred. 3 
secured part of advertising account of E 
Eddy Company and are placing large oy 
dailies for company’s matches. 


Norris-Paterson, Ltd., 10 Adelaide & 
East, Toronto. Handling spring cam 
for Steele-Briggs seeds. 


P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agen, 
Bromfield street, Boston. Reported wil 
up list of farm papers for John L, Whi 
J. J. Adams Company, brushes, 700 
avenue, Boston. 

Porter, Eastman & Byrne r 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Placing 
with some New England newspapers for 
Martin Varnish Company. 

Press Agency Bureau, Ltd., Dinces * 
Toronto. Placing spring campaign for 
lop Tire & Rubber Gvods Company. 

Radway & Co., “R. R. R.” medica, 
Centre street, New York. Again placing 
ders with newspapers generally. 

William H. Rankin Company, | Wes 
street, New York. Sending out ores 
the Goodrich Rubber Company; sendiné 
700-line orders for the Red Book 

H. E. Remington Company, 327 Sot! 
Salle street, Chicago. Has secured p* 
the Morris Co. account (smoked r" 
and will use some papers in the sou 
southwest. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison # 
New York. Making yearly contracts i 
Experimenter Publishing Company. 





Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avente § 


York. Handling account for Thomas : 
son, Inc., Orange, N. J.; handling ad 
- the Thermoid Rubber Company, 

ae A 


Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Lunsées 
Toronto. Sending out contracts for - 
Company, Newark, N. J., and United 


ers’ Co-operative Company, Toronto. 
Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North #8 
gan ayenue, Chicago. - Will. handle” 
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the Kabo Corset account. The Kabo Com- 
are putting out a new type of garter 
Le Snitzler- Warner will advertise. In- 
yasive tryout campaign in Chicago. It is 
wl whether papers outside of Chicago 
wil be used this year; making contracts for 
the RL Watkins Company. 
& Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
York. Handling account for “Bonnie B” 
yellings, 222 4th avenue, New York. 
Sweet & Phelps, Transportation Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Sending out orders for the Milburn 
Company. - 
J, Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenlle, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
ts for the Fleischmann Company; making 
1,000-line contracts for the Stanley Insulating 
Tube Company. 
Charles H. Touvzalin Agency, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Placing orders with some Penn- 
givania newspapers — for Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp., Chicago. 
Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Handling advertising for the 
Regal Shoe Company, Boston. 
Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Placing full pages with some Chi 
newspapers for Richmond. Company, 
ots and industrial property, Richmond, Ind 
Wiliams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
arenue, Chicago Will use Chicago papers 
wd follow with Middle Western list for 


Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago. 
Woodwards, Inc., 5 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. Using large towns, roto section and 


black and white on Delton Rug. 


GOTHAM SPEAKS AS UNIT 
Chicago Critic in New York Finds 

“Rubber Stamp” Supreme 
“One of the first things that strike a 
Chicagoan when he moves to New York 
ad begins to mingle with the writing 
people, and especially the critics there, 
is the remarkable and almost undeviat- 
ing similarity of the opinions held by 
dmost every one,” said Burton Rascoe, 
former Chicago literary critic and 
newspaper man, who was visiting in 
Chicago a few days ago. He has just 
resigned as associate editor of McCall's 
Magazine‘ to become literary editor of 
the New York Tribune. 
“You hear precisely the same estimate 
ofa play, a book, a bit of music or a 
tw painting from a hundred different 
people,” he added. “They use almost 
exactly the same rubber stamp phrases. 
No one seems to take the trouble to ex- 
press what he’ feels or what he thinks. 
(hiagoans are not affected by this 
mania for conformity and for group 
ideas. The Chicagoan may be wrong, 
ut he says what he thinks and feels 
without reference to whether it is the 
‘ight’ or fashionable thing to say. If 
he doesn’t like a painting, a book, a play 
ofan opera, he says so and gives his 
tasons why. 
‘In New York, as a case in point, 
Heywood Broun, a dramatic critic, wrote 
tout a certain play that ‘the perform- 
me was good but the audience was 
tad’ Immediately afterward practically 
tery person who saw the play was say- 
ig: ‘The performance was good, but the 
audience was bad.’” 


Musician Wins Bok’s $10,000 
The first Philadelphia Award of 
$0000 in cash and a gold medal, founded 
by Edward Bok, for many years editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, was pre- 
vated to Dr. Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This award is to be given each year to 
the citizen of metropolitan Philadelphia 

tenders the greatest civic service 
his community during the preceding 
year, 


Wichita Host to Press 

Wichita (Kan.) newspaper publishers, 
Munters, and allied interests held a din- 
tt for 125 Kansas newspaper men and 
Women during the recent market week 
ad better week. The speakers were 
liam E. Holmes, Gov. H. J. Allen, 
Y Bailey, S. A. Coleman, Charles 
,and C. H. Armstrong. The hosts 

Of the dinner were the Wichita Beacon, 
Wichita Eagle, the Capper Engraving 
ny, Western Newspaper Union, 


Ben Franklin Club, and the 
Knowlton Engraving Company. 


Richey 


Age-Herald Man Foils Thieves 

Greene Spencer, veteran night watch- 
man of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
frustrated the plans of three would-be 
burglars Sunday morning when he found 
a man sitting in a business office win- 
dow with a jimmy in his hand preparing 
to enter the building. He says that two 
men were waiting in a Ford automobile. 
Spencer flashed his light on the crouch- 
ing figure but the big press, running 
at high speed, made such a roar that 
Spencer did not get an answer to his 
cries for help immediately. The man 
hid his face when he saw the light, 
rushed to the waiting car and made 
good his escape. The joke would have 
been on the burglar if he had been al- 
lowed ten minutes with the office safe 
It contained nothing but office records. 

K. K. K. Threatens Editor 

The Midway (Cal.) Driller recently 
received a warning signed by the Klu 
Klux Klan hinting violence to A. M. 
Keene, the editor, pape 
“watches its step” in its news. “Let 
this be a warning to you and to all those 
connected with your office and your cor- 
respondents, which means those who 
send out reports from the fields,” the 
letter stated. “We don’t want any such 
reports sent out and insist that you take 
unto Yourselves that silence which is 
golden. If you do not heed this warning, 
we will be compelled to deal with you 
as we have dealt with others.” 


unless the 


Oregon Journal 20 Years old 
The Portland Oregon Journal cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary March 
10. <A special four-page section, with 
colored front and back pages, was added 
to the Sunday paper March 12. 


Wests 
ora better positions 


During 1921 I received numerous re- 
quests for young men (and some 
young women) who were trained in 
my system and methods for scientifi- 
cally improving sales and collections 
at a remarkably low cost. The sal- 
aries offered were as high as $500.00 a 
month to start. 

My work is tremendously interesting. 
It covers a new office profession. The 
field is uncrowded. 

That 4,000 leading, progressive concerns have 
paid me $400,000.00 to date for the use of my 
methods proves that there IS a demand. Many 
of them want assistants who have received 
practical training and help offered by this 
business organization which actually does 
what it trains others to do. 

To meet this demand during 1922, I will train 
a limited number of ambitious people by mail, 
in their own homes, in spare time. The oppor- 
tunity is different from anything ever before 
offered. Payment can be made on convenient 
monthly terms. The cost is negligible, con- 
sidering the possible increased earnings ot 
from $500.00 to $1,200.00 in a short time. 

If you want to earn more money, either with 
your present or some other firm, write at once 
for your copy of FREE 28-page booklet. 


“MAIL POWER” 


It will be a revelation to you, for it will show 
you at once the opportunity you have over- 
looked ‘in the past. Write today to 


Edward H. Schulze 


. ° 
Organization, Inc. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Please do not reply to this advertisement if you 
are merely a job hunter with your wishbone 
where your backbone should be. This is a se- 
rious opportunity, open only to truly ambitious 
people. It fits you for a profession that meets 
one of the greatest business needs of the time—- 
what this need is will be told you in our reply. 
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IOWA 


Is First in the Value of 


Farmland— 


$6,679,020,577 


This is more than $1,250,000,000 


ahead of Illinois, 


which ranks 


second, according to the new cen- 


sus. 


In 1910 the value of lowa farm land 
was placed at $2,801,873,729—an 
increase for the ten-year period of 


almost 240%. 


Nowhere in the world are human 
wants more diversified—with the 
means to supply them. Iowa offers 
an exceptional market for worthy 
merchandise, from every stand- 


point. 


These Newspapers Will Carry 
Your Message to the Homes 
of lowa in a Day 








*Burlington Hawk-Eye .............(M) 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye .............(S) 
Cedar Rapids Gazette .............(E) 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........(E&S) 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader... ...(E) 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader......(S) 
Davenport Times ................(E) 
*Des Moines Capital ...............(E) 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital.........(S) 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 
*Des Moines Sunday Register........(S) 


lowa City Press-Citizen ............(E 
Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 
Muscatine Journal ................(E) 
, OE cwccccddecdesaus (E) 
Sioux City Journal Trerctrer: lf 
Sioux City Journal ..... Teer ree 
*Waterloo Evening Courier .........(E) 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 


Circu- 
lation 
10,010 
12,759 
19,568 
14,413 
15,108 
17;683 
23,913 
52,708 
32,934 
114,131 
102,559 
6,560 


, 
10,379 
7,832 
12,237 
50,074 
33,476 
15,280 


Rate for 
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Che Miami HAcrald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, 
Publisher 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 


Miami Paper” 


MISUNDERSTANDING RACKS 
EUROPE 
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Reclan Fellens 


><a ene Byanes 








There is no comic on the mar- 
ket today which has a wider ap- 
peal than has been earned by 
Reg’ler Fellers. 


Four new papers were put on 
last week—one this week — 
The Nonpareil of Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

Furnished in matrix form in black 
and three colors, black and red, ana 


black alone. Also as the first page 
of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 
280 Broadway New York City 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how presse clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 




















EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Find good positions for 


good newspaper men. 








devoid of any means of learning from 
the original source the controlling 
thought of the other countries which form 
the key to Europe. 


Of course there is no definite solution 


of the European question as yet, but 
it is coming. The expression “A United 
States of Europe” is becoming more 


frequently heard—not among the poli- 
ticians but among the average men of 
the street—and it seems to me there is a 
way to bring this about by knowledge 
and understanding, if not in a definite 
political movement. 

And now I will give you this thought. 

If it is agreed that misunderstanding 
and misconception of aims and desires, 
supported by racial differences and 
varied languages, is largely the reason 
for failure of proper co-ordination, 
wouldn’t it be possible to establish a 
newspaper to be issued simultaneously 
every Friday and Saturday in London, 
Paris, Rome and Berlin? 

Each issue from these four capitals 
would be identical in every respect, ex- 
cept that the editions would be printed in 
the language of the capital at which 
issued. 

All the leading questions of politics 
and economics as applied to world recon- 
struction could be discussed by com- 
petent English editors, French editors, 
Italian editors and German _ editors. 
Financiers, merchants, business men, im- 
porters, exporters, students of economics, 
political leaders from each country would 
be able to discuss in this newspaper the 
questions affecting them from the stand- 
points of their own countries. 

The leading editorials and_ political 
writings of each of the four nations would 
be reproduced so that the reader in Rome 
could read in his own Iialian language the 
best thought of the editorial world of 
England, France, Germany and Italy on 
the question of the submarines and the 
Parisian could read in his own language 
the German, Italian, English and French 
viewpoint of the desire of France to 
maintain a large army. 

Follow this idea on all great questions 
and such a newspaper would secure a 
unity of interest and basis for under- 
standing which is not supplied and never 
has been supplied. 

There is not a newspaper in America 
or in Europe, the latter particularly, 
which seeks to give the viewpoint of 
other nations. What struck me forcibly 
was that all political news is selfish in 
that it is confined to and dominated by 
the desire of the individual nation rather 
than actuated by a desire to co-ordinate 
the wishes of all nations. 

It seems to me that if all the editors, 
the financial men, the business interests 
and the better thought of the nations of 
Europe can read what every other nation 
is saying and thinking, and can learn 
the viewpoints of all other nations, that 
Europe can come to a much quicker 
understanding. This can be possible only 
by reading in one’s individual national 
language, 

Putting the main publication center at 
Paris, from which to send the various 
articles for reproduction to the other 
cities, there is a mail schedule like this: 

Paris to London, eight hours* (about 
as far as from Boston to Baltimore). 

Paris to Berlin, -twenty-four hours 
(about as far as from New York to Chi- 
cago). 

Paris to Rome, 
(about as far as 
Kansas City). 

If it is necessary to send mail by aero- 


hours 
York to 


thirty-three 
from New 
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plane, the time is reduced to only a 
few hours, and if by telegraph very 
much quicker. 

If the central editorial board should be 
located in Geneva, it is only twenty-four 
hours by mail to London, fifteen hours 
to Paris, twenty-four hours to Rome, 
sixteen hours to Berlin, so the problem 
of dissemination of articles from a cen- 
tral point is easily solved. 

In addition to reprinting in the speci- 
fic language of each of the four great 
capitals all of the articles of the other 
countries, I would have editorial discus- 
sions from an independent and impartial 
editorial board, which would explain just 
where national ideas diverge and just 
where they met. 

This at least would be a sincere effort 
of some magnitude and my idea is sup- 
ported by perhaps 500 conversations in 
which I found that explanation of why 
other nations wanted certain things often 
changed the viewpoint of those with 
whom I conversed or at least secured an 
admission that viewpoints of other nations 
should be taken into consideration. 

I realize that I am suggesting some- 
thing entirely new, but at least it pro- 
poses an interchange and exchange of 
European thought, and expression in the 
language of the individual reader which 
is not had at the present time. 

As to how such an undertaking should 
be financed, I believe it should be done 
by the newspapers of our own United 
States. 

We have great newspaper fortunes in 
America such as those controlled by 
Frank A Munsey, William R. Hearst, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, John Shaffer, the 
McCormicks of Chicago, E. W. Scripps, 
the Pulitzers, M. H. deYoung and others, 
any one of which might finance such an 
undertaking. But it might be better if 
such a project could be established by a 
co-operating group of American jour- 
nalists. 

As an alternative the financing might 
be done through the Rockefellers, Car- 
negies, Ford, Morgan or others of our 
long list of Americans of millions. 

But the purpose of this article is to 
express the thought that mutual under- 
standing is what is most needed in Eu- 
rope and I am convinced that there is 
no better way to bring it about than by 
the founding of such an international and 
impartial newspaper of the character I 
have described. 

I believe it would soon have the largest 
circulation of any newspaper on the face 
of the earth. 


Ad Club Invites Errol 


Leon Errol, star of the musical com- 
edy “Sally” will be the speaker at the 
Advertising Club on March 30th. The 
Speakers’ Division of the club had 
charge of the luncheon March 22nd and 
there were four speakers. J. P. Muller, 
head of J. P. Muller & Company spoke 
on “Public Speaking And The Adver- 
tising Man.” R. P. Blossfeld gave a 
humorous talk on “Golf.” H. G. 
Stokes, of Prisma Pictures spoke on 
“Advertising Meditations” and O’Brien 
Atkinson on “Illusions.” The Port of 
New York Authority were guests of the 
club on the evening of March 22nd, 
when Eric H. Palmer, director of infor- 
mation of the Port Authority, spoke and 
motion pictures visualizing the work 
of the organization were shown. The 
Advertising Course Class will have a 
dinner at the club March 30th. 





New York Council Luncheon 


About four hundred men and women, 
prominent in the New York advertis- 
ing world attended a luncheon given by 
the New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, March 22nd. 





geen 
TO REACH THE Ricy 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 








Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 197 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department jy 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes, 


Member A. B. C. Publisher, 


BOSTON 
TELEGRAM 


The newest, up-to-date 
and fastest growing 
newspaper in 


Metropolitan Boston 
HAVING 
Largest Evening 
Circulation 
REPRESENTED BY 


BENJAMIN & KENTOR 


Los Angel 
Van Nuys Bidg. Moline Btie 


New York 
225 Sth Ave. 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
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In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News sssumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
=e all papers publishing only six days pa 

in 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 


National Advertising 1921~2, 517,514 
te lines. 











aga 
THE BUFFALO MARKET. 


Prosperous. 
Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
Teconstruction " 
Your campaign will pay in Buffale. 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
mete BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Smith C \ 
bridge Bide New York, Nore: Lyte Bla, 


CHICAGO 


YES 
Ten years ayo the cost of estab- 
lishing a product in Chicago would 
perhaps have proved costly. 
Not so today. : 
The Herald and Examiners 
Merchandising Plan, a demon- 
strated success, assures adequate 
distribution before advertising be- 
gins, i 
Then the Herald and Examine 
takes up the task. The advertis- 
ing appearing in its pages, reaching 
an enormous audience, sells the 
consumer. 
You'll be interested in reading af 
exposition of the Chicago Market 
Write for it—it’s free. 








Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
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| NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








OBERT M. MAC LEOD, Ottawa 

correspondent for Reuter’s Limited, 
was elected honorary president for life 
of the Parliamentary Press Gallery As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held 
March 18 in Ottawa. He has been a 
member of the press gallery for 41 years. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: T. H. Blacklock, the Montreal 
Gazette, president; M. Grattan O'Leary, 
Ottawa Journal, vice-president; Claude 
Melancon, secretary. T. M. Fraser, Ed- 
gar Boutet, George Hambleton, J. A. 
Brosseau, Tom King and H. E. M. Chis- 
holm were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


A branch of the Junior Advertising 
Clubs has been established at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Woman’s Advertising Club of 
Baltimore had as the speaker for its 
March luncheon, Walter Hamburger. 


The Houston (Tex.) Advertising As- 
sociation is campaigning for a_ better 
business bureau. 


The Peoria Advertising and Selling 
Club was the guest of the Peoria (lIll.) 
Star at luncheon, recently. Seymour A. 
Oakley, the editor of the Star, made a 
brief speech. 


The program of the Alabama Press 
Association convention to be held at 
Montgomery, May 10, and Auburn, May 
ll, is tentatively complete according to 
the announcement of C. E. Johnson, the 
chairman. 


C. F. Weed, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston. is president of 
the reorganized Boston Better Business 
Bureau. Edward L. Greene. for five 
years secretary of the Cleveland bureau, 
has been appointed executive secretary 
and will commence work April 1 
George B. Johnson, president of the R. 
H. White Company, is vice-president 
and Freeman Hinckley of Wrenn Broth- 
ers is treasurer. Among the directors 
are Edward Westfall, publisher of the 
Boston American; William F-. ‘Rogers, 
advertising manager of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, and C. B. Marble 
of the Priscilla Publishing Company. 


Dr. J. V. Breitweiser of the University 
of California, speaking before the San 
Francisco Advertising Club recently, 
pointed out that the common folks have 
just as much appreciation of art as high- 
ly intellectual people. “Therefore,” he 
said, “advertising material prepared for 
consumption by the common people, if 
it is to be successful, must possess all 
the qualifications essential for its con- 
sumption by the intellectual.” 


The Newark Ad-Craft Club is the 
name of the recently organized junior 
advertising club of Newark, N. J. Its 
membership is formed of young men be- 
tween 17 and 22 years. : 


Charles Henry Mackinton, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was the guest of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Advertising Club at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, March 17. 


R. J. M’Keown, M. P., parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministries of Education 
and Commerce, North of Ireland Gov- 
ernment, defined Ulster’s true position 
at a recent dinner of the Advertising 
Club of Ulster, member of the Adver- 
using Clubs of the World, in honor of 
Sam Haughton, president of the Ulster 
Club. Sir Robert Baird, K. B. E., man- 
aging director of. the Belfast Telegraph 
and allied papers, presided, on 


The Medina (N. Y.) Advertising 
Club, co-operating with merchants, re- 
cently conducted a “Golden Rule” sale. 
For the farmers there was an auction 
of live stock and farm produce. Five 
cents on the*dollar was charged for man- 
aging the auction. 


The annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Printing House Craftsmen will be 
held in Boston August 28 to Septem- 
ber 2. 


The Toronto Women’s Press Club last 
week was host at luncheon to 20 news- 
paper men. Speeches were made by C. 
A. C. Jennings,: editor Mail and Em- 
pire; J. T. Clark, editor Daily Star; 
Hector Charlesworth, dramatic editor 
Saturday Night; Percy Bretz, editor 
Telegram, and John Lewis, Globe. 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Maritime Bureau are co-operating to 
make Boston a tourist and convention 
center. The Pilgrims are also working 
with the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in placing wounded soldiers with 
advertising concerns. 


Philip E. Guckes, president of the In- 
tegrity Trust Company, addressed the 
regular weekly luncheon of the Poor 
Richard Club, March 16, at the club- 
house. The subject of his talk was the 
relationship which the advertising agent 
should seek to establish and maintain 
with his clients. 


Matthew F. Morse has been appointed 
business manager of Apropos, the mag- 
azine of the Automobile Club of St. 
Louis, succeeding Charles M. Young, 
who resigned because of ill health. 


Delegates of the advertising council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Woman’s Advertising Club to 
the A. A. C. W. convention in Milwau- 
kee June 11-15, will stop at the Plank- 
ington Hotel. 


The Canadian Business Publishers As- 
sociation is a new organization, with 
headquarters in Toronto in charge of 
Findlay I. Weaver as executive secre- 
tary. 


Governor Miller was the speaker at 
the annual dinner of the New York Leg- 
islative Correspondents Association at 
Albany March 16. There were 450 men 
at the dinner. The usual stunts and 
satirical take-off were part of the pro- 
gram. 


The Women’s Ad League of Dallas 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Miss Zula Lee McCauley, 
president; Miss Jessie A. White, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Annette D’Aguillar, 
second vice-president; Miss Lilla Wetzel, 
recording secretary; Miss Isabel Bradley, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. S. E. 
Hughes, treasurer; Miss Jeanie Kirkland 
and Miss Florence Porter, new members 
of the board of directors. The following 
committee chairmen were appointed: 
Miss Elizabeth Margalis, membership; 
Miss Florence Porter, program; Miss 
Jessie White, publicity; Mrs. Irl Mc- 
Carroll, entertainment. 


Sporting Life Reorganized 

Newspaper men will be interested in 
the re-birth of Sporting Life, which was 
published in Philadelphia for many years 
by Francis C. Richter, :The publication 
was purchased several years ago by 
Joseph M. McCready, for many years 
a sports writer in Philadelphia. Mr. 
McCready has organized Sporting Life, 
Inc., and is its president, 








THINK OF 





WHEN YOU PAY YOUR 
GROCER AND BUTCHER 


Figure out the prices you are 
charged for the things you eat and 
realize that these people produce 
annually 


158,603,938 bushels of corn 
45,207,862 bushels of wheat 
5,133,742 tons of hay 
18,344,239 pounds of butter 


Figure that cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs, millions of them, are pro- 
duced annually in Indiana. 


Indiana’s security is farm lands, 
the best farm lands in the world, 
where Indiana’s great agricultural 
wealth originates. 


_The merchants of Indiana are big 
distributors of merchandise. 


The National Advertiser who 
links his merchandise to the local 
merchants through this list of daily 
newspapers will cash in. 


a eee 





Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


TA TN oi ao 6 cd tad et mun (E) 3,120 .025 
Cee Ge i 6e 0 k  cedccd cee (M) 23,103 -05 
OT CUTE ETT Tet (S) 21,158 .05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 

I UNO nc Se ccnccececca (M&E) 39,358 -10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 25,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........... (E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune... ....(E) 8,603 .05 
*Indianapolis News ........ccccsscces (E) 115,958 .20 
RAO PII 6. do.0 Cad a cdecwcn weaae (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium .........-+.....-. (E) 11,750 .05 
{South Bend News-Times ....... ey Sieet Water les 
South Bend Tribune ...... we ee AY (E) 16,430 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 4,719 .025 

Government Stat ts, Octob 1, 1921. 





*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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Greensboro, N. C. 


News 


Circulation paid A. B. C. 
Over 18,000 Daily and 26,000 Sunday 





Population of Greensboro and Suburbs 
(covering four mile radius from center 
of Greensboro)—Over 41,000. 


Population of Greensboro Trading Ter- 
ritory over 230,000. Completely covered 


Greensboro News 


CONE, HUNTON & 
WOODMAN 
Incorporated 
Publisher's Representatives. 

















Punch 


can be put in your sell 
ing in Indianapolis by 
supporting your distri- 
bution with advertising 
in the newspaper that 
clearly dominates the 
market. 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 


News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 


Chicago Office: J, E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 














FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 
FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 
FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 


“Supreme in the evening field” 


Representatives 
New York Chicago 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bldg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of 2 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








Few Papers--(if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


AF ood Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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wx MONEY sven. 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer suggestions 
and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies and weeklies. 
Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha’s Vineyard Gazette, will 
be a regular contributor, but your ideas on money making and for money saving are 


wanted also. 


For each idea published we will pay $1. 


When your idea appears clip 


it out and send it to the MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by 


return mail. 
to this department. 


THE season of gardening offers an 

opportunity for a live newspaper 
feature. Virtually every gardening man- 
ual or volume is general and leaves much 
to be desired for the gardener of any 
particular section. For example, there 
are no rules as to the time for planting 
various seeds; all the practical bits of 
information are lacking in local value. 
A newspaper has only to put the local 
punch into gardening and make it a thor- 
oughly local matter. The informative 
side can be balanced by following the 
various gardeners by name. This sort 
of feature is especially valuable to the 
small newspaper because it hits the 
small-town man just where he lives; it 
interests the local resident, the com- 
muter, if there is any, and every type of 
man and woman.—H. B. H. 


The small newspaper must have con- 
siderable mechanical resourcefulness. A 
Massachusetts paper having a linotype 
with an electric pot ran into difficulties 
recently when the voltage from the 
power plant, which was supposed to vary 
between 100 and 110 volts, all of a sud- 
den ran up to 130 volts. The dynamit 
thermometer regulating the pot heaters 
took care of the situation all right, but 
the mouth heater spoiled everything. 
The metal became so hot that it was im- 
possible to prevent its slopping out in the 
form of back-squirts after every line 
cast. 

Finally the cause of the trouble was 
discovered, but despite the high voltage 
and the danger of burning out the heat- 
ers, the newspaper had to make its ap- 
pearance. There had to be a way of 
using the machine and using it quickly. 

The problem was solved by stopping 
all the holes of the mouthpiece with 
asbestos cement, except those necessary 
to cast a 13-em slug. The expedient 
was successful. The paper came out on 
time with the essential news. 

A little later the lighting company re- 
stored its voltage to normal, and the as- 
bestos cement came out easily. The 
heaters seemed to have suffered no harm, 

This is something which might happen 
in any town or small city, and the ex- 
perience is handed on for what it may 
be worth.—H. B. H. 


Ways of handling church news are of 
great importance to the newspaper of a 
small community. Seldom is the real 
opportunity in the situation actually 
grasped. Churches are usually a strong- 
er and more important part of small 
places than of large; they merit care- 
ful news treatment. 

One experiment is to publish a short 
sermon by one minister every week. 
This gives every church a turn pretty 
often. The department is interesting 
and certainly lends fitting co-operation to 
the church. At the same time it is only 
proper that church notices should be paid 
for; the news and the advertising of the 
church are kept distinct. 

This arrangement is especially desira- 
ble in case of a weekly newspaper, for 
the sermon makes good early copy which 
can be set on a slack day. Anything of 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new 
Contributions to this department will not be returned. 


real news value or local interest which 
can be got into type ahead of the rush 
is clear gain—H. B. H. 





The country weekly—or the daily— 
can derive a hundred per cent more news 
and benefit from its country correspond- 
ents by putting in effect a little modern 
business psychology. The cost of a fre- 
quent bulletin to correspondents is small 
and the effect great. Get out such a 
bulletin and keep them in touch with 
the office; talk on them about style; com- 
pliment the good ones; recognize all 
helpful efforts. 

Correspondents ought to be paid by 
space, although many of them receive 
no pay at all except a copy of the paper. 
A live newspaper should aim to build up 
an organization of capable writers un- 
der pay, even though it be small at first. 

The whole psychology ought to be to 
make the correspondent a part of the 
newspaper, like a regular reporter. 
Where the importance of the outside 
news warrants it is an excellent idea to 
have an annual banquet of correspond- 
ents. The get-together may be the 
source of new money. At any rate, the 
correspondents ought to visit the news- 
paper office as often as possible and 
every one of them ought to understand 
how a newspaper is published and what 
the mechanical limitations are. 

An interested corps of correspondents 
all trying to do real newspaper work 
can help a country newspaper more than 
many editors imagine. An investment 
in correspondents will pay well, for it 
means more news, fresher news, with 
greater detail and better written. These 
things, far from being intangible and 
theoretical, are what get the circulation 


and the advertising —H. B. H. 


How many country editors cite spe- 
cific instances to show advertising pays 
in dollars and cents. If a classified, or 
a display ad pulls, tell people about it; 
put it on the first page inside a box and, 
if possible, give the names of both the 
advertiser and the buyer. Local ads in 
this paper secured the return of one 
woman’s canary half a dozen times a 
few years ago. When she lost a bird, 
through carelessness in leaving the cage 
open, she always advertised. And when- 
ever our ad recovered the bird, we al- 
ways called attention to it through the 
paper. It was humorous, out of the 
ordinary, caused comment and became 
one of the standing jokes of the village. 
Not long ago, an _ out-of-town hog 
breeder advertised in our paper. We 
discovered that one of our subscribers 
bought a hog from him and that over 
half a dozen attended the sale. We 
wrote him about this, and we'll wager 
he advertises in our paper the next time 
he has a sale without solicitation.—N. 
ey 


Interest in the daily in a large rural 
district is stimulated by co-operating 


with the county commissioner of schools 
in giving prizes for the best spellers in 
the eighth grade examinations.—R. F. 





Features by 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 
T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 


After April 1, this busin 
conducted under the style ey ng 
Naught Syndicate, Inc. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y, 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 


Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











Because of its diversified resources the 
North Jersey Shore is doing an excel- 
lent business despite the depression in 
other sections. Advertisers should re- 
member that this prosperous section 
can be tharoughly covered by using ” 


THE ASBURY 














PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Assoqjation Building, Chicago, IL 
J. LYLE KINMONTH Publisher - 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








Preferred 


Notwithstanding the fact that The 
New York Times exercises a rigid 
censorship over all advertising sub- 
mitted for its columns, resulting in 
the exclusion of thousands of an- 
nouncements, The Times leads in_the 
volume of advertising published in New 
York newspapers. 


J February of this 
year The New York Times published 
3,704,886 agate lines of advertising, an 
excess over the next morning news- 
paper of 1,281,430 lines and a gain of 
400,500 lines over the corresponding 
months of 1921. 


In January and 











Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
on ty a 97 
New York Chicago 
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Win and hold BIG 
circulation with a 
Hollister Campaign! 


made big gains for The 
Wietadelphia Inquirer emiesye 
Los Angeles Times (twice ; 
Washington Post, Clevelan 
Plain Dealer, and others. 

now it’s the San Fran- 
~ Chronicle. Write or 
wire for details. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


bargest in the United Statee 
300 Merrett Bios, Los Anceves,Cat. 
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The Detroit News cir- 
culation, covering ap- 
proximately 90% of the 
English speaking homes 
in its own trading ter- 
ritory, is entirely due to 
the value of The News 
as a newspaper. It is 
not the result of artifi- 
cial stimulation through 
coupons or “lucky 
numbers.” 

















NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMEN 


rether with cir 
rhalekatomeyiare 


recent 


JOHN B. GALLAGHER C9 


ANDERBIL AVENUE 


NEW Y 


ORK CITY 








Known Throughout the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspaper 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
e Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


es 
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| DOLLAR PULLERS 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and 

idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to 

but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
ay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 

idea is now being used im your city does not bar it from the department. 

ILLAR 

clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail 


LISHER will 
dress your communications to the 


ideas will not be returned. 


T O stimulate advertising among local 

business establishments and create 
interest in the purchase of home prod- 
ucts during a recent buy-at-home cam- 
paign, a Corvallis (Ore.) semi-weekly 
newspaper worked out a plan. To prove 
the value of trading at home and how 
much good one dollar can do when kept, 
in circulation at home, the firm paid out 
a dollar bill with a blank form attached 
for the names of each business place or 
person to whom the dollar went, what it 
purchased, and the date of each time it 
changed hands. News stories were pub- 
lished to awaken interest in the project 
before it was started and after the bill 
had started on its way. Occasionally 
the dollar bill was displayed in the store 
windows after closing hours and interest 
in its travels was keen. At the end of 
two weeks the bill was returned with its 
accompanying data to the newspaper of- 
fice. It had purchased medicine, food, 
clothing, electric supplies, etc., and had 
passed through the hands of farmers, 
merchants, laborers, housewives, etc. A 
story of its benefit to the community 
was published and the value of buying 
home products made self evident.—D. 
H. M. 


\ “Build with Lumber” page will be 
an easy puller for space from local lum- 
ber concerns. Run photos of some old 
and new homes built of lumber, together 
with their history, in a very brief sketch. 
Often this can be incorporated in the 
advertising itself if proper approach is 
made.—B. A. T. 


“Give your wife a day out” was the 
heading on a page of advertisements of 
local restaurants and hotel lunch rooms 
run in the Friday issue of one news- 
paper. The. advertisements offered the 
menus to be served the following Sun- 
day. The heading was followed with a 
brief plea that the wife who cooks so 
many meals at home would enjoy taking 
one downtown on Sunday, and said “the 
selections below offer variety to meet 
every taste.’-—B. A. T. 





A money maker and_ circulation 
booster is a limerick page, successfully 
conducted by the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. Fifty-two two-inch ads are 
sold to retail merchants. Each week an 
unfinished limerick is printed, written 
about one of the 52 advertisers. Cash 
prizes are given for the four best last 
lines. The names of the winners and 
the best completed limerick are printed 
the following week, with a new limerick. 
The picture of the first prize winner and 
a news story about the concern featured 
in the completed limerick, are run in the 
news columns, independent of the lim- 
erick page. The ad about which the 
week’s limerick is to be written is de- 
noted by a star insert.—B. L. P. 





Set aside a column, or half or quar- 
ter column for club notices and charge 
some minimum fee, as for small church 
notices. Too many club secretaries use 
the newspapers as a vehicle to reach 
their members; instead of writing cards 
to all supposedly interested, they send a 
notice to the papers. Who but members 


Your 
7 manager, 
pitor & Pus- 
The fact that the 
Wie ae whew 
en t appear 
il. Unavailable 


win new circulation. 


LLER_ Epiror. 


are interested when the Buffalo Launch 
Club will have its annual dinner, or when 
the regular meeting of the Zonta Club 
or the Equality Club or Naomi lodge 
will be held? If the notice isn’t news, 
it’s an advertisement, so set aside a reg- 
ular place for such notices and collect 
a regular revenue.—D. 


Many cities have a moving van ordi- 
nance which requires that every moving 
order be listed and reported. Consultation 
of this record will show where the new 
families in town are living and solicitors 
can call to get them on the circulation 
list. If there is no such municipal ordi- 
nance, the moving men will prove good 
sources of such tips.—R. F. 


Do you have a feeling that some of 
your readers give too little attention to 
the advertising columns? You probably 
will find it profitable to run an advertise- 
ment writing contest, with prizes for the 
writers of the best ads. Let the officers 
of the local ad club or well-known local 
advertising mén act as judges. Edi- 
torially, you can give much attention to 
the contest itself. Various manufactur- 
ers in your territory can be signed up, 
and a special page, once or twice a week, 
may be used. If the whole thing is han- 
dled efficiently, you probably will be sur- 
prised at the interest you will stir up 
in your advertising columns. One paper, 
with a circulation of not over 15,000, 
brought in 250,000 ads by readers in the 
course of such a contest. Reader inter- 
est’ is encouraged, the advertisers are 
pleased because of the concrete evidence 
of value received, and the newspaper 
lands a bunch of advertising -for its 
quiet-day issues it would not have other- 
wise obtained—J. M. M. 





The Junior Press Club, an organiza- 
tion of a hundred school boys, is prov- 
ing a big asset to the Rockford (lIIl.) 
Morning Star in the gathering of small 
bits of news and the boys are benefiting 
at the same time from the training re- 
ceived. The club was formed three 
years ago and apparently is going to en- 
dure indefinitely. Each school in the 
city has four representatives in the club, 
selected from the higher grades, while 
the high school has forty journalism stu- 
dents entered. Each afternoon the boys 
who have obtained news during the day 
gather at the Star office, between four 
and six o’clock, and the copy is turned 
over to a youthful city editor, who 
serves for one week. The city editor is 
chosen by the directors of the club. The 
Star benefits to the extent of a page of 
news a day from the club and has 
aroused deep interest among the younger 
readers. The city schools are co-operat- 
ing by allowing credit in English work 
to the club members. To stimulate in- 
terest the paper gives prizes at intervals 
to the boys turning in the greatest 
amount of news.—L. G. S. 


Under the heading “Why Collect Rent 
Receipts?” a good advertising solicitor 
should be able to carry a large number 
of cards from the architects, contractors 
and builders, plumbers and building sup- 
ply firms in your city—F. L. 
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THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circu- 
lation for the least 
money. 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans 
States 


Watch for next A BC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opfti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 
F. R. NORTHRUP 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 
A National Advertiser with 30 


years’ experience recently stated 


that his records show that for 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative, Dan 
roll, Tribune Bldg., New 


A.__Car- 
York, N. Y. 








New Haven 
Renister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New 
Haven pe than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers INED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special A 
Boston — New York—Detroit—C 
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AD CAMPAIGNS SPOILED 
BY PROMOTION MEN 


Newspapers Induce Retailers to Stock 
Soods, Says Deute, But Do Not 
‘asist on Special Effort 
to Sell Them 


“We are tickled to death with the re- 
sults of our newspaper advertising,” said 
A. H. Deute, sales manager of the Bor- 
den Company, addressing the Six Point 
League of New York at luncheon on 
March 20, “but the promotion manager 
of the daily newspapers can make thou- 
sands of dollars more than 
making if he will educate 
dealer how to use advertising. 

“In most the 
manager is enthusiastic 


he is 
the 


now 
retail 


instances, 
an 


promotion 
young man 


Editor & Publisher 


who wants to do everything in his power 
to help the manufacturer sell goods, so 
when such a company as ours goes into 
a town, the promotion manager of the 
local newspaper goes to the retail grocer 
and tells him that he should take a cou- 
ple of of a widely advertised 
product, and that he need make no effort 
whatever to sell this product, that it is 
advertised and it will sell itself. 

“The goods do not sell themselves, 
without any effort, and the result is that 
in a few weeks when the retail grocer 
is asked about the cases he purchased, 
he says glumly that he has not sold 
them, and that newspaper advertising 
doesn’t seem to be much good. If the 
promotion manager of the local news- 
paper had told the retail grocer that the 
goods were being advertised and he 
should ‘push’ them, the result would 
have been entirely different and the pub- 


cases 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
in effect March 11, 1922 





1, General Advertising 


a. Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


PU GORE éccccccte 672 agate lines $200.00 Front icati 
oe lends — 2 mi ore and back cover rates on application. 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ Dy 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... 84 “ 0 35.00 

Sixteenth page ..... 42 “ ” 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 





2 Time Contracts 


Agate 6 insertions 

a. Lines within year 
NE oss vievss0% 672 $188.00 
Half page ......... 336 100.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° 
Eighth page ....... 84 30.00° 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 


12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 


within year within year within year 
$175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
94.00 88.00 75.00 
50.00* 47.00* 44.00 
28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
15.00* 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based om consecutive in- 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28c. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





$. Classified Advertising. 






ee Serr -06 a word 
iP Ro baiecvsnedenenseses 
Situations Wanted.... «++ .03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


.06 a word & Commissions. Allowed to reco 


4. Reading Notices—(None.) 


ized agen- 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 


except on orders from contract advertisers. 


c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





6. TERMS. 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to cash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements, 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 


should be 133 line screen. 


Column depth, 168 lines. 


Columns to page, 4. Size of page, 


Half tones used in advertisements 





8. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 
. All copy subject to publishers’ approval. 


9 BP 


Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. : 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due to 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week. 
b. Forms Close Thursday. 


. for current week’s issue. 


failure to return proof in time to make corrections. ’ : 
f. Failure to furnish new copy en definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 
h. All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 





10. Circulation. 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007. 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5.00. 





12. Executive Personnel. 


J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. 
J. B. Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation. 


for March 25, 1922 


lisher, manufacturer and retailer would 
have been working in harmony, with 
happy result. 

“T think that the well-meant but mis- 
directed efforts of newspaper promotion 
managers have spoiled many a campaign 
that might have been successful.” 

Colonel Mortimer Bryant, president of 
the Six Point League, presided and in- 
troduced Mr. Deute, as well as W. A. 





Advertising, who commended the addy 
of Mr. Deute, and who Teferred 
well-known candy manufacturer Who | 
formerly used magazines, byt Who | 
been converted to newspaper adverts 








New York Journal’s Easter Section 
The New York Evening Journal 
issue its Easter Saturday magazine , 








Thomson, manager of the Bureau of tion April 8. 
For Newspaper Making 














Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 

















For Sale 


24 page Goss web newspaper press Tome who ke 























Scott Three Deck Speed King 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
page paper. First and last pages in color. 


WHICH PRESS INTERESTS YOU? 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
New York, 1457 Broadway 
Chicago, 1441 Monadnock Block 














R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of Press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, paste, brushes, 
chemicals, counters, paper roll trucks, 
etc., all at the lowest prices consistent 
with Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Illinois 





American Typefounders’ products, printers Column, 23% inch page, with stereo, BP hwsiness. 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 2" also be used for comics in colors, } cut anl 
.tion. Conner, Fendler ., 96 Beekman St., Sales Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York Gy ME years : 
wow Sern Cav. We Are in the Market aaeee, 
for a. used Laer TyPograph. Gv a — 
regarding machine and extent of equipmelll Are Yo 
quote your lowest cash price in § 
Take It To The Observer, Box 598, Pittsburgh fel Sedat 
your nev 
POWERS = eee 
FOR S and hely 
A substant! 
but am 
Open 24 Hours out of 24 3 Deck—Two Color BH, 
The Fastest Engravers on POTTER P ’ 
loc 
the Earth New 
New 1908—First-Class Condition years’ € 
Powers Photo Engraving Co. ao 2 ee ee ph 
a Will print 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, ay 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. pages from’ single set of plates. Fame "™™'s 
New York City both mail and carrier. erate $2 
Speed 12,500 —— 
For delivery October 1, 1922. Can bese compete 
B Newspaper Plant Equipments . 7 ee position 
Established in 1912 SUPERIOR TELEGRAM aol 
SUPERIOR, WIS. a. 
PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. nt Go 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 3ith & Bway Editoris 
NEW YORK CITY H l — 
ercuiles tat 
Exclusive Sale of Complete tri W Experi 
we ae al Plant; 16 page press, Elec c elded ae 
Model Intertype, 2 Model eo! the cot 
eee eg steel — new type; Steel Ster type present 
installed 8 months ago. Can ship a 
and install immediately. Good Chases rom 
terms. : . aepend 
LIST 26, 16 Pages, For Publishers, NOW READY Made of Special Analysis Cal ro 
Drawn Steel, guaranteed acct Bnei 
rate in every particular and of  Addres 
FOR SALE thoroughly dependable quality ia 
Used Press Room Equipment satel : well hi 
Duplex Tubular 16-Page Press material and workmanship. _ 
pm | = of pages up to 16. Length Repairs and alterations made. 
Goss Two-Deck Straight Line Write for Prices. 
Press 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. AMERICAN STEEL 
Length page 22 inches. Prints 7 or 8 columns 
to page. 


CHASE CO. 
122 Center St., New York 











RESET | ESE REE. 





For Prompt Service a 
Printers’ Supplies} ‘= 


Machinery } = 


In Stock for Immediate Shipmentby | = 
Selling Houses conveniently | ashes 


Mr. | 
” 
“American Type the Best in Any Cast’ | J 
t 
Tan) 
AMERICAN + 
add | 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. '® 
Pc 
Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City on 
New York Clevelan Denver i 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles rr 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisee ' 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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|_Introduction to Employer and Employee 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
3c dassification. Cash with order. For 
these unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Manager 
with excellent record seeks new proposition 
offering attractive future. Thoroughly capa 
bie solicitor—copy writer—promotion man; alive 
he requirements of foreign and local de- 


sabe Box B-840, Editor & Publisher. 





partments. 
—————— 
ising Solicitor F 

who keeps everlastingly at it. Builds up 
jysiness. Classified specialist—display, lay- 
out anl copy writing—special page work. Six 
years resultful work. Married. Available 
now. L. Fulton, 140 Calef Road, Man- 
chester, N. 





Are You After Profits? 

As general manager 1 can save you expensive 
circulation and advertising managers, develop 
sour news department and increase your proiits. 
Doubled profits of one daily paper in six months 


and helped another to sell at record price. Can 
substantiate these statements. Now employed 
position. Address 


but am aaery | permanent 
905, care of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 











Circulation Manager 
sow located in North Carolina desires position 








is New York or immediate vicinity. Ten 
years’ experience in circulation and promotion 
york, familiar with A. B. C. requirements and 
al other details. Knows how to get best 
msaits from carriers. A-1l references, mod- 
ente salary. Box B-900, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial Writer 

competent for high standard work, desires 
position. Acting managing editor, morning 
paper, city of 110,00U, unemployed because oi 
merger ot papers. College man, 32, single. 
Knows make-up and head writing. Bankson, 
Mii Commerce Building, Erie, Pa. 

Editorial Writer 

desires position. B-873, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Writer 

Experienced newspaper man, from reporter to 
editor-in-chief, recognized through the middle 
west as one of the best editorial writers in 
the country, desires change of position. At 
present employed, but can move on short 


ntice. Writes a vigorous, pointed, au- 
thoritative comment, the intelligence and 
sincerity behind which attracts attention. In- 
dependent paper preferred. Applicant can 
move among men. Is educated, cultured, 
high-minded, individualistic, and of unques- 
tuned character. Correspondence solicited. 


Address Box B-8%, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Man 

waits position editorial charge of daily news- 
paper, independent or Republican, preferably 
the latter, in town under 20,000, or as editor 
® editorial writer on daily in larger town. 
Ga turn out clean, newsy, up-to-date paper, 
¢ am an exceptionally efficient editorial 
miter. Any location considered. Not out 
da job or broke, but have good reasons for 
asinng to make a change. Want a good sal- 
wy because 1 can earn it. Good references. 
Address B-878, care Editor & Publisher. 





live Copy Writer and Solicitor 

¥to produces resultful copy wishes to connect 
with live newspaper or agency. Now connected 
tt wishes bigger opportunity. Experience on 
the largest papers. 30 years old, married. 
What have you? B-904, Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 





ging Editor 
cass journal (industrial) 15 years newspaper 
“penence, wants position as writer on trade 
Mer, newspaper or Sunday magazine. 35, 
married, West or Middle West preferred. 
Address Box B-863 Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor 

‘ewspaper man of more than 20 years’ ex- 
menence, now 40, wishes to take editorial 
tharge of daily in small city. Capable execu- 
Wwe and editorial writer. Keen in exploita- 





ton of news. Prefer proposition tu take part 
lary in stock if business is worthy. Address 
83, care Editor & Publisher. 


























































































































Mr. Publisher 
Ate you satisfied with your classified depart- 

t? Do you want to build it? I have had 
"any years experience in classified. I am not 
ane worker. I will not guarantee to 
iagreral pages daily to your showing, but 
: w classified and would like to lease 
"partment on a growing paper, or would 
‘nsider a salary and commission. I am at 
inet employed but would like to work 
ier the lines mentioned above. Address 

i, Editor & Publisher. 





Wanted 

ete mm town of about 5,000 by a printer 

teither ype operator. Not a speed demon, 
& time killer. Have ten years’ experi- 

Olding same position from 1911 until 

Write mer three different managements. 
H. S. W., 825 Poplar St., Pine Bluff, 


8g 


F; 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 








Out West 

Young man, married, employed, seeks posi 
tion as managing, news, city, telegraph, 
sports or copy editor in city over thirty 
thousand. Metropolitan experience. Present 
position managing editor two years. Come 
tor $60. Address B-898, care Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

Wanted 

Editor and manager of newspaper with 3,000 


circulation in city of 10,000 wants wider field 
Former head of metropolitan newspaper copy 
desk; able editorial writer and successful 
executive. Present salary $4,000 a 
giving satisfaction. 42 years 
Editor & Publisher. 


1s 
year and 
old. B-895, 





Young Man 
22, desires position as sporting editor. Three 
vears’ experience since leaving college. Com 





pleted course in Journalism at college. Single 
and able to furnish references as to ability 
Address B-891, care of Editor & Publisher 
After Five Years 

night work on large city desk would like to 
take charge of paper in smaller city. Previous 
experience and success as managing editor. 
Minimum _ salary $75. Day work. B-906, 


Epitor & PusiisHer, 





Successful Editor-Manager 


desires management daily paper in which he 
can invest after he has proved ability. Best 
recommendations, Address B-857, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 
[wo newspaper men wish to lease, with op- 
tion of purchase, daily in Souther: town of 








20,000 to 30,000. Prefer evening. No cbjec- 
tion to rundown paper if in good community. 
State all particulars, giving lowest possible 
terms. Address B-874, care Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 

Small, Established Syndi 

will buy or merge with New York syndicate 
having traveling salesmen. Give details 


Box B-8%, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Newspaper in California city of 5,000 to 25,000 
population. Poor circulation and other evi- 
dences of debility not fatal, but live, healthy 
community essential. Cash. Edgar Waite, 
Santa Rosa, California. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Floyd Hamilton Hazard, 

Writer of inspirational editorials and articles 
according to assignments; ahstract, indus- 
trial and technical subjects, and current 
topics; usual rates. Address 76 Monroe Place, 
Bloomfield, N. J 





HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification, Cash with order. 





Advertising Solicitor 

Wanted immediately by a prosperous and 
highly reputable evening newspaper in an east- 
ern city of 175,000 with adjoining territory of 
quarter of a million population, a high class 
advertising solicitor, who really knows some 
thing about advertising and how to sell it, 
and is not merely a copy chaser. Man 
wanted—must have agreeable personality and 
real sales ability. Must have the equipment 
to meet our largest merchants and to in 
crease present accounts and establish new 
accounts. Excellent salary and opportunity 
for right man, Address E. P. B-886, Editor 
& Publisher. 





An Experienced Assistant 

circulation manager who has had experience 
in all departments of circulation work and 
who is ready to prove that he can be a cir- 
culation manager. A wonderful opportunity 
for the right man, in a Southern city of 175, 
000 population. Present circulation 26,000. 
Give age, experience, whether married or 
single, references and salary expected. This 
is not a oné paper organization. B-897, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Circulation Manager Wanted 

If you are a circulation man of ability and 
can give references from past employers as 
to character, habits and general knowledge of 
the business, we have an opening for you 
In first letter state age, salary expected. 
amount of experience with carriers and road 
men and places of employment for the last 
six or seven years. Address Joel H. Bixby, 
Business Manager, Muskogee Daily Phoenix, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


For Sale 
IN LARGE COUNTY SEAT 
Associated Press Franchise; 4,500 Guaran- 
teed Circulation 
Average Annual Advertising Income $50,000 
Official Paper of Community 
Financial References Exchanged 
Address B-843, Epttor & PuBLISHER 


$6,000 


cash or less for first payment on 
an attractive opportunity with a 
weekly newspaper property. Colo- 
rado, Arizona and Texas locations 
preferred. 


Proposition X. O. 


Charles M. Palmer 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Newspaper Properties 











WANTED 
SYNDICATE 


A newspaper editor who has 
developed some of the great- 
est American syndicate writ- 
ers wants to buy one-half 
interest or control of an es- 
tablished newspaper syndi- 
cate, located in New York 
or Chicago. State price, 
number of clients and earn- 
ings and overhead. Infor- 
mation will be held in confi- 
.dence. Address Box B869, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 
HARWELL & CANNON 
manor cok pene 
Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


t. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 
8 cols. 12 Kohler Con b hag 
is 22 in., tapelese folder. 











col. len 
extra roller stocks and 
furnace, carved casting box, 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 

















Have You the Spine! 

Third evening newspaper in a field of three 
evening newspapers wants a producer of ad 
vertising earnings. This is not a position—it’s 
a job, calling for plenty of work, high courage 
and initiative. Compensation according to 
what you produce. Your business record for 
last ten years, all personal details essential. 


City located 300 miles from Chicago. The 
man I am looking for might wire for an 
appointment. Address Business Manager, 


Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





District Circulation Manager 

Opening for a live wire circulation manager 
of Jewish Faith to organize circulation de- 
partment and direct campaign for large illus- 
trated Jewish Monthly Magazine printed in 
English. References, previous experience, 
age, requirements and general information to 
Central New York Publishing Co., 217 Walton 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Salesmen 

acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable commission arrangements with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Wanted 

Linotype machinist for 14 machine daily news 
paper plant. Machines are in perfect condi 
tion and must be kept so. Light, well ven- 
tilated composing room and an exceptionally 
good-natured crowd of men to work with. A 
steady job in a live city for an efficient, 
grouchless machinist. Do not wire. Write 
and send references. Address The State 
Journal, Lansing, Mich. 





= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


FEATURE WRITER, with 
newspaper and magazine edi- 
torial training, now getting 
$2,400, 
Developed class 

from nothing to over 20,000 
circulation. Age 30, college 
graduate, married. ‘‘Showed 
editorial and advertising 
ability of a high order; grati- 
fied me by his very marked 
success.’* Our number 2530-B. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THimo NaT..Bioe.. SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 











strict secrecy. 


paper 
years’ 


105 West 55th St. 





I WILL BUY 
YOUR NEWSPAPER 


This minute, today, or as soon as you and | can come to terms. 
1 will consider any proposition on reasonable basis. 
just “holding on"’ or worrying along or want to dispose for any 
| reason, write or wire me for quick action. 
| paper in a field just as good for me. 
I am buying for myself and | will move to your 
| city and conduct the Newspaper personally. 
| ences required. Formerly business manager Phila 
Philadelphia Press; Publication Manager Chicago Examiner, General 
| Manager New York Herald; owner Austin (Texas) American; have 
| just returned from European trip. 

Would consider temporary engagement as re-organizer of a News- 

roperty pending purchase of a Newspaper for myself. 

ie: se and editorial experience. 


KENDALL B. CRESSEY 


If you are 


Second or third News- 
Your correspondence held in 


Will give any refer- 
delphia Record, 


25 


New York City 





























RADIO RALF 


By JACK WILSON 
A Daily Comic Strip 


that is certain of 


Instantaneous Success 
Millions of Radio Fans will greet Radio 
Ralf as a friend and pal. 

Released for daily publication 

April 24 
If you have not received Samples and 


Terms 
WIRE AT ONCE 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 
International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








ARE daily pictures in gravure 
practicable for papers of large 
circulation? 


Is there not an enormous public 
demand for pictorial news not yet 
discovered by metropolitan papers? 


The Offset Gravure process con- 
tains some interestin answers to 
these inquiries, an progressive 
publishers are invited to investigate 

its possibilities. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


851 WEST 52d ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 7395 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 

















NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, NewYork. lL 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors a 
eature ideas that can be used locally 
each hunch published under this head. 


vorked successfully in vour city doe 
iddress your contributions to the 
them and mail them in and receive 


iches will nt be returned, 
ace Decoration Day have a reporter 
count the flag-poles in a downtown 
section, They will be surprisingly few. 
Compare with the old days when most 
business places had them. Or count the 
number of poles with tattered fragments 
of a flag. It’s a good story, whether 
most of the flags be old, or most of them 
new.—R. F. 


The Pontiac Daily Press last 
conducted a successful lawn contest, 
gun early in the spring. 


year 
be- 
Several cash 


prizes were given, and prominent local 
men and women acted as judges. The 
plan gave a stimulus to a “city beauti- 
ful” movement the paper had_ long 


backed.—R. M. F. 


Telephone companies get requests for 
special and distinctive call numbers. 
very city has a considerable number 
of persons who keep their telephone 
numbers and have them listed in 
a group of unpublished numbers known 
only to the exchange’s information 
switchboard. A special article on these 
telephone eccentricities makes a_ bright 
feature story for the Sunday paper.—A. 
ARs 


secret 


Frequently, justices of the peace keep 
records of marriages they officiate at, 
with interesting descriptions of the 
couples and the marriages. Inquiries 
among the justices is almost certain to 
disclose one who will lend his records 
for a feature story. The day before the 
story appears “teaser” boxes, with heads, 
such as “Cupid’s Press Agent,’ “I Sure 
Kissed the Bride,” “Local Marriages,” 
and “Why Kiss the Bride?” can be 
strewn through the paper. The story 
can be made to continue for a week, if 
the justice’s records go back far enough 
to make a long series of anecdotes—J. 


Rng Oke 


There is always opportunity for an 
interesting story in the history of one of 
the most prominent corners in the city. 
Borrow the abstract of title for half an 
hour and go over the names and history 
with some old-timer. A series of these 
can be used if desired. The older the 
city, the better the story.—D. A. 


A series of business articles in one 
western newspaper is meeting with wide 
favor. Each week, a different business 
or profession is discussed, with its his- 
tory, present scope, and interviews with 
leaders in that line on the future out- 
look. For instance, one issue took up 
the question of intercity motorbus lines, 
picturing the first bus line to be op- 
erated out of the city and a fleet of 
modern buses now being used, etc., and 
included an with one of the 
leading who foresaw great 
possibilities for the bus. This latter was 
used as a lead, with an artist’s drawing 
of the operator’s predicted bus of 1950. 
B. be 


interview 
operators 


Answers to the question, “When did 
you first notice you were growing old?” 
make an interesting story. One reporter 
who put the question to one hundred 
persons he met on the street got a re- 


Huncn 


e always on the lookout for news; and 
Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 


s not bar it from this department 
Eprror. When they appear, clip 
ayment by return mail Unavailable 
markable list of answers full of humor. 
b... Rs 
The automobile season is almost here. 
Why not have one of your men work 


up a series of stories on whether or not 
people without property should be al- 
lowed to own cars? There is much sen- 
timent in favor of keeping the man who 
cannot pay damages in case of accident 
off the roads. Typical car owners, 
garage owners, police officials, members 
of the women’s clubs, and others will 
enable you to give both sides of the 
question. Whether or not state fees for 
automobiles should be boosted makes a 
live subject to handle from the local 


angle.—J. M. M. 


The New York Evening World is of- 
fering cash prizes for the best plans for 
a four-room apartment. The contest is 
open to women only.—B. M. 


\ tabloid newspaper, concerning the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
during their convention at Washington, 
D. C., will be published as a feature of 
the Washington Post. The first edition 
will appear on April 17, and the special 
section will be printed every day until 
the convention ends its sessions on the 
23d.—M. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union has 
begun a good-will voting contest with 
which to raise funds to send a Spring- 
field delegate to France to visit the bat- 
tlefields. Each ten-cent contribution to 
the good-will fund gives the reader the 
right to one vote.—G. 


Every item in a newspaper office 
saved, will count up big at the end of a 
year. Take the use of typewriter rib- 
bons. This expense can be cut consid- 
erably by having your reporters, book- 
keepers, and others roll the used ribbon 
on the spool on which a good ribbon is 
taken off and oil the old ribbon. Re- 
porters often have spare time and can 
easily change ribbons and oil their old 
one. After ten days, the ribbon is ready 
for its second life. An oiled ribbon wil) 
keep indefinitely. Where you formerly 
bought two ribbons for each machine to 
be used for a certain length of time, you 
can now cut the typewriter bill almost 
in half and save that difference during 
the year. Several drops of typewriter 
oil will do the work on each ribbon. 
Don’t soak the ribbon in oil, as it will 
smear when the writing appears on 
paper.—A. S. 


The St. Paul Daily News is promot- 
ing a checker tournament in the police 
and fire departments. (Much interest 
and plenty of good will is being created. 
The idea is first to determine through a 
series of elimination games the best 
player in the police department and fire 
department separately, then to pit these 
two against each other in a grand match, 
the winner to get first prize and the loser 
second. In this case prizes of $15 and 
$10 are offered. Police chief, fire chief, 
and local checker expert are judges.— 
¥. H.'S. 














READY SOoy 


“The Diary of a 
Professional Movie Fan" 
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GLADYS HALL 


She writes like a breeze 


; » and for 
nine years has been in 


terviewing 
screén stars and producers, \ 


couple of hundred Words—fony 
times weekly. 


Corking line por. 
traits with the 


copy. 
METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 


Gen’! Mgr, 
150 NASSAU ST., 


NEW york. 

































Associated Editor 
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They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicags 
































Hanny’s Comic 
Cartoons 


This new daily feature of ou 
service, in 3-col. size, begins pub 
lication April 3rd. Eleven orders 
already in. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 

SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Avenue 

Baltimore Maryland 














The amalgamation of the two ee 
progressive Jewish newspapers 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powsti 
advertising medium in the ne Jowiah Bal 











































The National Jewish Daily 












































“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday * 
ndon. 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
. 1 Weet Thirty-fourth &, 
NEW YORK CITY’ 


Telephone Fits Rey 2969 
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TO TELL IT IN OHIO IS TO SELL IT IN OHIO 


| “OHIO 
4¥ FIRST” 


Advertisers should not lose sight of the importance of OHIO’S 
agricultural districts, which really are the backbone of the state’s 
great wealth. 


As all of these districts are covered by this list of newspapers, ad- 
vertisers can get their story before all the people. 


OHIO IS 


Fifth in value of all Crops and Livestock 
Sixth in value of thirteen major farm crops 
Sixth in production of corn 

Fifth in production of wheat 

Fifth in dairy products 


Der 
res. 


Ohio produces vast quantities of vegetables, cereals, hay, fruits, nuts, 
dairy products, wool, honey, wax and livestock amounting annually 








tea to nearly $1,000,000,000. 
ins pub 
n orders : : } : 
[o participate in this propitious territory, to reap the reward in 
DNAL proportion to the enormous possibilities, the shrewd National 
Advertiser insists that his business invitations must be kept continu- 
ue . ° . . 
faryland ously in the following list of Ohio newspapers. 
ode 
. Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Ciren- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
T | Akron Beacon Journal..... (E) 32,587 085 085 Lima Republican-Gaz....(M&S) 11,736 035 035 
ET SAG EOE: kvacencasnces (E) 17,432 06 06 *Marietta Times ............ (E) 5,982 025 025 
Bayt *Akron Sunday Times....... (S) 21,834 07 07 Middletown Journal ....... (E) 4,674 .025 025 
} *Athens Messenger ......... (E) 9,199 .03 03 Newark Amer-Tribune......(E) 6,550 025 025 
Bellefontaine Examiner.....(E) 4,264 0179 0179 Piqua Call and Press-Disp..(E) 6,132 025 025 
| “ } Cincinnati Enquirer...... (M-S) 72,294 17-35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and 
| Cleveland Plain Dealer....(M) 182,549 32 32 We ncsaddenewsexss (M&E) 15,638 06 .06 
| Cleveland Plain Dealer..... (S) 215,703 37 37 Portsmouth Sun-Times....... (S) 9,552 .04 04 
Daily Columbus Dispatch ........ (E) 68234 15 14 DB cs ccsncixe. (E) 87519 25 323 
Columbus Dispatch ........ (S) 73,369 15 14 Toronto Tribune .......... (E) 1,092 011 11 
‘ Conneaut News Herald..... (E) 3,080 017 0179 Warren Daily Chronicle....(E) 6461 025 .025 
orld’ Dover Daily Reporter...... (E) 4,103 02 .02 *Youngstown Vindicator... .. (E) 24,587 .07 07 
*Hamilton Daily News...... (E) 7,123 03 03 *Youngstown Vindicator ....(S) 25,277 07 97 
" Ironton Irontonian ........ (M) 3,150 0179 .0179 
cpress | Kenton Democrat ......... (E) 2400 014 014 Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
rday * *Lima News and *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1921. 
| Times-Democrat ....... (E&S) 15,517 06 05 +Publisher’s Statement. 
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Four Strong Points For 


The New York Globe 


| FIRST in its command of reader confidence and esteem—its 
reputation for reliability and fairness—its freedom from par- | 
tisanship and sensationalism. 


Determined in the consensus of well-known advertising 
agencies, attested by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, auditors. 


a= 











_ FIRST in the home and with the family—strength of circu- 
| lation that reaches the home, popularity of contents that com- 
mend it to the home—the clean, wholesome newspaper. 





Determined in the consensus of well-known advertising 
agencies, attested by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, auditors. 








| FIRST in substantial circulation on merit as a newspaper, 
| independent of premium, contest and similar inducements—cir- 
| culation not forced or inflated. 


Determined in the consensus of well-known advertising 
agencies, attested by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, auditors. 













FIRST in concentration of distributicn in city and imme- 
diate suburbs—concentration versus scatteration. 




















Determined in the consensus of well-known advertising 
agencies, attested by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, auditors. 





These are authoritative decisions, the result of a recent referendum in which sixteen New 
York agents took part. All dealing with the above “points of judgment” in a questionnaire, each 
rated the six evening newspapers of larger circulations according to his experience and judgment 
and onauniform scale. A consensus was of course found in the averages of their ratings. Messrs. 
Ernst & Ernst acted as auditors, computed and proved the findings, and in their signed and sealed 


certificate accord 
First Place to The Globe 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., Special Representatives, New York and Chicago 
MEMBEK OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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TH FROM KANSAS ACRES INVITES GIANT TRADE 


adership in Wheat Gives Farmers Buying Power to Satisfy Every Need—Ranks High in Mineral 
- Production—Is Dotted With Modern Progressive Cities That Are Hubs of Commerce 


TANSAS can rightly be described as great part of this total wealth was averaze per farm of unimproved con n the State of Kansas and of the total 
h a State that measures her wealth in) poured back into the regular channels dition existing today of more than 165,000 farms,’ less than 
bushels. and added materially to the reserve buy Nothing more clearly indicates the 7500 contain under 20 acres. Less than 
it comes principally from her millions ing power of the State. With a total of | purchasing power of the average Kansas 6,000 under 49 acres, and only 20,000 
fares of rich farming land that give 165,286 farms, the average acreage per farmer than the increased value in farm under 99 acres. Of the total, 97,090 of 
r leadership in the production of farm was 274.8 acres, or an increase of buildings, implements, machinery and the farms of Kansas are cperated by 
heat. Her average annual crop is in 112.6% over 1909. In the same period live stock between 1910 and 1920. The their owners and 31,450 of them hire 
sees of 137,000,000 bushels with a the value of farm property in Kansas total farm building value of Kansas additional land to that which. they own. 
ave of more than $178,000,000 in 1920. jumped to $3,302,806,187 \n inerease today has reached the staggering total of Ot the total of 165,286 Kansas farmers, 


er 9,000,000 acres of the State’s farm of 62% for the 10-year period $354,428.746, an increase of 


md is given over 


ith an average per 
pushels to the acre she produces 17.4 per An increase of 74.3'/ ~ implements and machinery, however, by their owners 


nt of the total 
States, 
The land area 


Kansas is 8,700 An increase of 10% in 10 years. In this make life in any community more en- State. 


77.6% in 10 more than 164,000 are 
» wheat raising and Today the average value per farm of — years than 146,000 


white, and more 


native born. Of the 
acre yield of 15.4 all farm property in Kansas is $19,982 It is when we come to consideration 97090 farms of Kansas that are operated 


more than 40,000 are 





crop of the United It is also worthy of note that the aver that we get a fair idea of Kansas as a_ free from mortgage, attesting to the pros- 


age improved acreage per farm is 185.1. market for modern improvements that perity of the average farmer of the 


ware miles. There are no mountains connection it is well to note that when  joyable More than 117,000 of the farmers of 
ad very few lakes. The bottom and Kansas was settled only 5% of the total With a total investment of $154,716,977, Kansas are employers of labor and in 
able lands are chiefly rich black loam area was forest land, and this was dis- an increase of 220.3% in 10 years, in- 1919 more than 6,000 purchased fertil- 
m highly productive. tributed mainly along streams But vested in implements and machinery, we izer,—an increase of 337% over 1909. 
Until recently the western part of the today, it is estimated that the area of get a clear picture of the possibilities of The total amount expended for farm 
late was given over almost entirely forest trees has since been doubled by direct appeal to the buyers of the State labor in Kansas annually exceeds $67,- 
to stock raising but irrigation is rapidly transplanting and from seed, which in a of Kansas. 000,000, and fertilizer bill of the 
hanging that part of Kansas into a di- measure accounts for the 30.8 acreage ‘arming is a highly developed business State reaches more than $900,000,000, 
enified farming while in excess of 
istrict equal to $57,000,000 is spent 
the eastern part. for feed. 

Manufacturing Within the last 
util recent years 20 years, alfalfa 

confined to 


limted production 
for hom © con- 
bumption with the 
mception of sneat 
packing 

The discovery of 
mh mineral cle 
posits has also 
nided = materially 
f the wealth of 
he landowners. 
From the stand- 
pont of the space 
myer, the Kansas 
urket js intelli- 
it and respons 
Ne to advertising 
peal and has the 
my to demand 
me hest in satis fy- 
Pe its own desires 

comfort and 

Peasure 

Naf sas ranks 
Mong the leaders 
a the value of her 














*Neultural prod- 
8, which reached 
§ total of s5ae - 
Rin 1019 


This shows an in 
Mase of 177.54, 
Wer 1909 and 


a 





Photo by Paul Thompson 


The thoughts of the citizens of Kansas and desire for progressiv. political advaicement naturally center around the beautiful 
building at Topeka, but every community in the state can point proudly to public buildings that excel those of other states East and 








has become one of 
the chief agricul- 
tural crops of 
Kansas. Large 
crops of alfalfa 
hay are, shipped to 
the markets of the 
East and large 
numbers of alfalfa 
meal mills have 
been established, 
and this has heen 
the deciding factor 
in development of 
live stock raising, 
inasmuch as it is 
one of: the most 
valuable of stock 
foods and is now 
generally uséd 
More than one 
million and a q:ar- 
ter acres are 
planted. in alfalfa. 
and the annual 
harvest is .valyed 
at more than $43. 
000,000. This is an 
increase of 219% 
in 10 vears. 
Following the 
natural trend of an 
(Continued on |p. 
IV) 
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Editor & Publisher for March 25, 
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SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 49 
BIN 
Population | Principal Industries 
- 79 917 
1920 ager i je edees i * te teetsecceeensreess ee Sheet metal, radiator and covers, mattresses, welding 
Chamber of reese” ity ry rey weestasens tel: and cutting torches, foundry, gasoline lamps, floor oil, 
ae sg merc and Su . at 30,000 " . . 
Chamber cf Commerce, City an estimate PWN metal polish, packing house, cigars, refi clothes 
Native Whites....... 97% Industrial workers. .10,000 hangers, four mills, planing mills, silos, work’ clothing, 
Negroes .---- cece 3% English reading..... 99.9% automobile trucks, tractors, awnings and tents, tires and 
Foveign born ....Very few Families Fi - 65% tubes, brooms, creamery, farming, . milling and oil 
| Students .......-- .700 Summer residents ...None | machiner y, shirts, furniture and many other industries. 
Bonk CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR WicHita—1919 
x AND 1914 
| State ..-.+--- . 19 Resources - $20,199,830 Percent of 
| i sources 2939.0 -——Census——-—,_ increase, 
ian Companies , a Resource a — 1919 1914 1914-1919 
National ..... t Resources 32,191,970 Number of establishments 238 199 19.6 
Persons engaged in manu- 
= SE Fay aea.é cannes 4,178 2,437 71.4 
Schools Proprietors and _ firm 
te G 7 25 1 13,00 MOMBETS «0c cccceee 229 178 28.7 
Pate a ; —_ . poste Salaried employees - 904 554 63.2 
High weceseceescceeee Fo cece eens eee 1,300 Wage earners (average 
Junior High .......... 1 Ml apeaebeewnde 1,500 MOE Sng caacade 3,045 1,705 78.6 
Fairmont College. 700; Friend University, 205; Mt. ee horsepower #5 7338 saan 4.1 
; ty , ‘anit: .$18,185,000 $7,187,000 52.0 
Carmel School fer Girls, 200; St. Jehns Boys’ School, 254 Genel x - cada tan 1.728.000 i= 6 
SEE in ockactscauwe 1,738,000 639,000 172.0 
Wages 3,231,000 1,089,000 196.7 
Theatres y — sancecacavecee 27,346,000 8,029,000 240.6 
— : , . ‘ alue of - err ee -580,000 00 230.6 
Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 2; \ ane pS = ip maga snufac- 3 00 11,668,000 230.6 
two vaudeville houses now being constructed at a cost ture (value of products , 
of $1,300,000; Average No. Seats, 1,140; Total No. less cost of materials). 11,234,000 3,639,000 208.7 
Seats, 14,900. F . . 
. Special Information 
Location See a td . 
| Wichita is growing in importance as a live stock and 
‘Wichita is located in about Central Southern part of packing center, over 1,000,000 head of livestock beiny re 


Kansas, 160 miles Southwest of Topeka. 

Railroads entering city are Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Co., Midland Valley 
R. R., Missouri Pacific, Frisco R. R.; Well developed in- 


terurban line connecting Hutchinson and Newton. 

















ceived at the Wichita Union Stock yards in 1918. 
Wichita jobbing and wholesale houses are now selling 
| $60,000,000 of merchandise annually (exclusive of meats) 


and these 





figures are growing in proportion to rapid de 


velopment of the city as an industrial and financial center. 


1922 





Survey in Two Parts, Part | 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





City Classed as Agricultural 


Annually manufacturing $35,000,000. 
Wichita is first as a broom corn market in the United 


States. 

Wichita ranks fourth in milling and during 1920 
Wichita wheat market handled 15,228,440 bushels. Three 
mill's have a storage capaci’v of 1,400,000 bushels. 

The daily capacity of Wichita Mills is 7,950 barrels 
of flour. 

Wichita has 3 refineries with a daily capacity of 5,500 


barrels, doing annual business of $7,000,000.00. 


Wichita Lumber Business has an annual volume of 
$20,000,000.00. 

Wichita markets $25,000,000.00 worth of live stock an 
nually and may be said to be situated in the heart of the 
Southwest’s live stock district 

Suburban and Farm Residents 

Minneha, 110; Odatville, 44: Schulte, 26: Tyler, 40; 
Walnut, 650; Haysville, 50; Andover, 90; Lorena, 60; 
Cline, 80; Tolerville, 75; Greenwich, 84; Valley Center, 
486; Maiza, 169; Goddard, 255; Kiowa Junction, 110; 
Kechi, 75: Derby, 319: Waco, 41; Clonmel, 21; Ccl 


wich, 262; Benton, 224; Bayneville, 28; Wichita Heights, 





84; Ferguson, 21; Sunnydale, 80; Garden Plain, 361. 
Churches 

PEED 6 nce ccctines 1 Rethereme ..cescceces 2 
Baptist .... 4 Latter Day Saints 1 
Co Evcdosavtedin - WOES oc dkdccccsccs 17 
Christian Science . an ie IUMBOPEMO cciccccccses 1 
Church of Christ...... 6 Presbyterian ..... eo 8 
Church of God........ 1 Refermed .....ccccecs 1 
Congregational ..... « = Spiritualist SRS ER- 3 
Dunkard ...... _ United Brethren ...... 3 
Episcopal 3 Miscellaneous -........ s 
Evamg@etecal .....ceess 2 F ( A. and Y 
PEE adedbiveuas 2 , a ee 








__ They find Wichita with 80,000 people. 
21 June school census 79,571) K 


the city. Eagle regular carrier 
1488 or 94%. (See latest yearly average, 
teport, March 31, 1921.) 

ot the estimated families. 


Outside of Wichita 


in addition, the salesmen find the Eagle with more than 
“ cwpes to a town exceeds competition with less than 25 
Watown in 70 K 


delivery within the 


A. B. C, 


Or Fagle total city: 








_in 7( Kansas towns and 45 Oklahoma towns, 
ad the Eagle leading competition where one or more 
Myers have at kcast 25 in 57 Kansas towns and 18 


Uklahoma towns. 


Plus Wichita Territory 


But sales managers interested in mass selling become 
‘specially delighted to find that the Wichita Eagle divides 
"s total circulation into seven merchandising clusters, with 
‘owns with more than 1,000 Eagle readers, more than 750 






o 37 ns si y 
gle readers, more than 500 Eagle readers, etc., in wisn outta iinet aman 
2 town in each of the clusters. a 3 seven Wichita Eagle Merchandising 
he sales manager finds that an advertising campaign Service clusters, in which the sales 
addressed to Wichita’s 80,000 people has in the Eagle mangecan figure sales from popula 
been read for example, by 76,714 people Daily and tion® units, 100 per cent Eagle 
103,039 people Sunday, who are grouped in only 37 readers.) 
‘wns, This is a bunch of grapes, If all the 37 towns 
aH the same size, each grape would be valued as A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement 
Pa Eagle readers daily and 2,784 Eagle readers Sun- Sept. 30, 1921 
y. This sales quota can be reached in staple mer- ; 
i le lines with 37 dealers. Daily Sunday 
"s .*te salesman who has been using a gazetteer hunt- . 
3 towns over 1,000 population. finds that in advertising Total City ....18,106 19,349 
2 i predect to the City of Wichita, he has picked : “ Suburban 19,679 24,101 
3 grapes without extra effort, because this Eagle “ 
A ad yu sige 2 2 is Fy ——e R.. C-untry..17,262 21,606 
4 ndom, us the advantage o nowing he has “ 
; — {Quota population 100 per cent reading the Eagle “a Bulk (over) 30 43 


‘tising campaign that backs up the salesman. 


The Eagle keeps growing, since above analysis 


Grapes! 
° ° . 
The City of Wichita 
Sales Managers campaigning the western division for big 
Merchandisers put salesmen into Kansas-Oklahoma _ territory, 
mstructing them, for a_ starter, to “make” only towns with 
more than 1,000 population. They get new ideas of organizing 
es units wher they see the Wichita Eagle’s circulation 
imalyzed into actual sales quotas. 


(1920 census, 72,219; 
] } Kansas, 4.4 people per dwel 
ing, 72,219 divided by 4.4=16.414 estimated families within 
city: 
Auditor’s 
17,474, or 106% 





Total Net Paid: Daily 62,018; 





Net Paid 55,077 65,099 


on Jan. 1 and 2, 1922: 


Sunday 73,169 





NOTE :— Facts and figures were secured from W. E. Holmes, Sec’y. Board of Com. Library, banks, school board, city assessor, etc. 
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Photo by 


Oil, the mineral of quick wealth, is found in 
abundance under Kansas fertile prairies. 








WEALTH FROM KANSAS 
ACRES INVITE TRADE 


(Continued from page 1) 








agricultural State, cattle raising has be 
come probably the most prominent indus- 
try of Kansas and the development of 
pure bred cattk 
in the last few Kansas farmers 
report a total of 3,000,000 head of cattle, 
with a value $154,004,831. Of this 
more than 2,000,000 were beef cattle 


has been pronounced 


years. 


of 


Editor & Publisher 


of the farmers 
total reaching more 


of wealth 
with a 


cipal sources 
of Kansas, 


than 950,000 dairy cattle, valued at $50,- 
000,000. Already in excess of $28,000,000 
for dairy products annually, more than 


$13,000,000 of this is represented in butter 
the total value of milk, cream 
and butter fat, and cheese, is in excess of 


fat, and 





$34,000,000. Aside from this, Kansas 

ly sells more than $26,000,000 
worth of eggs, and more than $4,000,000 
worth of poultry. 

The annual vegetable crop of Kansas 
reaches total of more than a million 
and a quarter dollars. Smal] fruits are 
worth in excess of $700,000, while the 
value of her orchard products is more 
than $5,000,000 annually 

Ci the native white population of 
Kansas, more than 1,100,000 is rural, 


while the total urban poulation of the 
state is 617,$64, and this is rather evenly 
distributed in the smaller progressive 
modern cities that dot every part of the 
state and can rightly referred to as 
community centers and hubs of trade for 
the farming districts that rank among 
the richest { States. 





be 


in the United 
Kansas is properly proud of her educa 


} 


tional facilities. Of the total of 557.851 
children between the age of ive and 
twenty vears, 389497 were attending 
school in 1920. Of this number 33 330 
were between the years of five and six 
vears and 241,531 between the ages of 
seven and thirteen, 

The number between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty years total 19,707, 








Pheto by Paul Thompsons 


Kansas is justly proud of her highly developed system of public education. 


of higher education. 





She spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually on both her publ'c schoo's and institutions 


Kansas is an agricultural state and believes in training her citizens 
for the better development of her rch farm lands. 


Above we have a picture of the 


Gymnasium Build'ng of the Kansas State Agricultural Col‘ege. 


The State also boasts of more than 
350,000 sheep, with a value of more than 
$4,000,000 

Swine rank next to cattle, Kansas re- 
porting a total of 173,207, with a value 
of $29,400,418. 

The live stock market and packing in- 
dustry are the most important in the 
State, and bring a steady flow of gold 
from the best markets in the world back 
giving them power to buy 
all those things a modern family craves. 


to her people, 





Dairying is naturally one of the prin- 
KANSAS CROP FACTS 
‘ — “4 ‘ rue 
Barley acky $9,578,000 
ae eee 338,000 
Clover Seed 147,000 
OE ee men re eee 60,515,000 
oo rere 286,000 
| SS Sr ere 37,760,000 
Ces hos unakinn Sanaa 26,832,000 
a Sere 8,670,000 
ene 1,612,000 
Sorghum (Grain) ...... 18,578,000 
Sorghum Sirup ........ 538,000 
Sweet Potatoes sakdess 864,000 
Re EEE ree 178,173,000 
Total value —all crops..$378,436.000 











or more than 20 per cent of the total 
of all school age, 

The rural system of Kansas 
is one of the best organized in the coun- 
try and the state is the home of more 
than sixteen institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and practically every town of any 
size within the state boasts of a public 
library. 


school 


While the state of Kansas is famed for 
the weaith of its agricultural products, 


its mineral resources are not so well 
known. Nevertheless, they have added 
materially to the wealth of the state’s 


itizvens 
is one of the most important 
cal producing states in the middle west 
with annual production of nearly 
7,000,000 tons. Petroleum has been found 
in various parts of the state in the last 
twenty and her have 
in annua! production than 
38.900 000 barrels. 

Salt mining has reached a point of first 
importance in the mineral wealth of the 
tare. the ! being 


Kansas 


an 


fields 
of 


years, now 


more 


annual nrodyectien esti- 
mated at more than €00,000 tons, while 
hoth the zinc and cement production has 
been greatly increased in recent years, 
the former totaling 68000 tons annually 
and the latter more than 4000,000 barrels 


nnually. Some lead also is found. 


for March 


25; 
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The salt m.nes of Kansas are 
was iakex 


among the richest in the world. The picture shown above 
at a depth cf é6. feet in a mine at Lyons. 





Natural gas is abundant in the state nounced than in any period in the histor 
of Kansas, and in a large measure of the state. Within that time the numey 
responsible for the new industrial de- of persons engaged in manufacturing k 


velopment, having attracted many large increased more than 100 per cent. Tk 
glass plants and other factories from the capital investment has increased mo 
old states of the East the natural than 200 per cent, salarics more than I 


gas supply has been exhausted or made 


where 





per cent and wages more than 12 
so valuable by diminishing supply that cent, and the value of productions mor 
it was necessary for them to find new than 200 per cent 
locations in the interest of economic pro- \side from the manufacture of gla 
luction. other important industries include # 

Industrial development in Kansas in manufacturing of cereal products, sum 


the last six years has been more pro ugar heet nd machinery. 














Photo by Wnaeiwood & Underwood 


Cern acres and acres cf it. Taller than a man’s head and as far as the eye — 
is one of the reasons why the farmers of Kansas are among the richest in the world P 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





“Ad 
oa 


EDIT BLISH 


be 34 = SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ 





Wholesale Houses | center composed of high character and well Trading Area 
= ; _ | patronized. The principal shopping district ex- : 
Groceries .......... 7 Cigars and Tobacco5 | tends along Douglas Ave. 25 blocks: other | Wichita’s trading area extends to the north, 
ee we ERM aed ccaesnn o | streets are Topeka, 4 blocks; Lawrence Ave., | 30 to 35 miles; east, 45 to 50 miles; south, 70 
Fe oo @ THamGwere-...... 2 | 6 blocks; Market, 4 blocks; Main St., 10 blocks. | miles; west about 50 miles. Towns in this 
memers ...... Liye a Hay and Grain = \ll street cars center on Douglas Ave. trading area are Newton, Hutchinson, Hal- 
| Se 26 = Jewelry | Resi y stead, Eldorado, Augusta, Douglass, Winfield, 
ae eres esidential Features te ae . 
Dry Goods ........ 5 Confectionery 2 \rkansas City, Belle Plaine, Wellington, Cald- 


Wichita is a city of homes, built mostly of | well, Anthony, Kingman, Conway Springs, 
| frame, with all modern conveniences, spacious | Peabody. Oklahoma towns are Blackwell, 
Wichita has an excellent retail shopping | lawns. Few apartment houses and tenements. | Medford, Newkirk. 


Retail Section 











Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





























Auto. (Passenger) ... 30 ee ee ee 14 ee eee ee l Merchant Tailors : tice 
Auto. (Truck) . eae 10 PGS: TMNOUS kk ciwiccécansn 175 REED cada cot tea cdadbik . 49 Milliners Rw eere ay: << ae 
Auto. (Tires) Agcys... . 18 Druggists civewewabeuases 47 | a rr: CON isa o's saiccde eee ee 
Auto. (Parts) Agcys......... 8 Be GRO ka bees caivnsscesta oO POON kita tse vas nat ae Photographers .............. 18 
DD axiccaa 6s u's Ween 20 Department Stores ......... 4 Wee GO CASE cs ha héccscecs 25 ¢) E on SN eee 
EY OOD oi cascade cogewnt 62 EE aktbadentiacune won 53 Do, ee Ae ae NEE Sc o0ocaxekugeeen 112 
Cloaks and Suits ; . PUN an aa awa lcatuacsceewes 7 ie a ae 3 Shoe Dealers . emeiceaens 16 
BY oo no wie'suiwSacaveeens 30 Paice bakes Ws wanendenads 15 ee ee 150 soeetmie GOGES 5...5..6ccace 2 
Ey PUIG ksivccsiccce<daaenae ae Men’s Furnishings ......... 40 Stationers ..... caine 6 
Evening Newspapers Morning Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 

~— Beacon Eagle Beacon Eagle 

the histor 

the numx 

cturitlg he a 


cent. Tk 
ased mor 
re than li 
an 125 ye 
tions mor 








e of gle 
nclude th 
ucts, sug’ 
lery. 


THE BEACON IS 
GROWING WITH 
WICHITA 


Steadily 
Permanently 


And Surely 


The 
Wichita 
Beacon 


Dominates in local dis- 
play, local news and 
local prestige. The 
Largest Evening News- 
paper in Kansas. 


HENRY J. ALLEN 
Editor 


E. KATZ Special 
Advertising Agency 
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Population Location 
1910 Census ... Sw rags aad bis Se ie ee axe -- 43,684 | 
1920 Census ......<; ack RWS EpS SESS a 64/530 oS 0% 50,022 | 66 miles west of Kansas City, 
Chamber of Commerce, City, estimate............ 60 009 Topeka are Santa Fe, Rcck Island, Union Pacific, Missouri 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Sub, estimate... 72,000 | Pacific R. R. Excellent motor bus 





for March 25 


> weee 














Topeka is located in the northeastern_part of Kansas, 
Kan. Railroads serving 


line connecting Leav- 


serena Whites ...... 80.1% Industrial workers...10,0C0 | enworth with Topeka. 
ON 10.4% English reading .. 99% | 
Foreign born ....... 9.5% Hime owners (Fami | eS x 
Students ........... 1.400 lies) snensecene. OS Principal Industries 
Benks Railroad shops, printing and publishing, furniture, 


EOE ECC Ee 7 Resources .....$14,420,400 | cigars, drug, planing mills, agriculture implemen‘ s. trunks, 
Trust Companies...... 4 Rescurces ..... 3,621,14) | soap, creamery, windmill, airplane, broom stripping, monu- 
National 6 areca a eee 4 Resources 9,347,260 | ments, autom: bile bodies, top and accessories, computing 
machines, mattresses, trusses, office fixtures and many 
Schools | «ther industries. 
oa Grade 23 Pupils xa dies ... 6,421 | 
i” ee ickese ee ae REE, cy iasos askears 1,298 ;, ;, 
Parochial ... cates 6 Pupils TIRES Special Information 
Tunior High 3 Pupils .... oneness awn COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR TopEKA-—1919 anp 1914 
| Percent 
Theatres Census of 





foundry, steel products, bricks, road machinery, toys, 


—, increase 


TOPEKA, KANS, 


City Classed as State Capital 








| WOME - cin ccpeeeeenie 6,424,000 2,766,000 132.2 
| Materials .-.++ 31,233,000 14,981,000 1085 
| Value cf products. sone - 45,708,000 20,685,000 1219 
Value adc Hed by manufac 
ture (value of products 
less cost of materials)... 14,475,000 5,704,000 153.8 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


3ishop, 84; Wanamaker, 110: Quinton Heichts, 120; 
Valencia, 84; Kiro, 12; Elmont, 52; Killmer, 200; Shorey, 
139; Grantville, 219; Oakland, 1,721; Pauline, 40; Berry. 
ton, 85; Tevis, 40; Tecumseh, 210; Spencer. 85: Menoken, 
"0; Hoyt, 364; Greve, 25; Silverlake, 260; Kingsville, 219, 


Wholesale Houses 


| Groceries ........ 8 Bakers 5 die Oe 
en Aer oT eee 
pt... eer 2 Hardware ....... 1 
Millinery ...... 1 Oil é 


Retail Section 








Fo Z 1; moving pi *s, 5 F 2V aver py : 
a Seder saan "186: 4 Rpt r ere ie - , . 1919 1914 1914-'19 _ The are shopping center of Topeka extends along 
_ essa - a ad 161 >. Kansas Ave. for a mile; East Fourth —_ - 5 blecks 
ersons engaged tn manu Intersecting streets have one block on each side of Kansas 
Churches factures .. ° 6,584 5,766 14.2 Ave First class stcres of all description are found in 
Adventist iptsaserven Ae Latter Day Saints. 1 Proprietors and firm us - ahi this district. Alsc several retail stores will be found 
Le es covsesesscorces 36 Lutheran 4 | members . . 167 158 2-4 | throughout the residence district. 
Catholic 4 Methodist 18 | Salaried emplcyces oe 820 780 5.1 | 
Christian ..... 7 Missions 2 Wage earners (average Pale: ’ cei ey : : 
Church of Christ. 1 Nazarene conaaceee & number) .. a 5,597 4,828 = 15.9 | Residential Features 
Christian Science. 1 Presbyterian ......... 9 A ’rim ary meses nneind See 14,546 9,494 53.2 | 
Coneregational 3 Miscellaneous ......... 6 | apital . .cccecsessvecces .$18,752.000 $14,231,000 31.8 Very beautiful homes will be found here, mestly bunga 
Episcopal ........ ..... 3. United Brethren....... 3 Services eae 7,962,000 3,733,000 113.3 | lows built of frame, spacious lawns, modern paved streets, 
IE orc -aSscabecaciow's x 1 Church of Ged........ 3 Salaries 1,538,000 967,000 59.0 tew apartments 
P j ° 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger) 11 Confectioners .... 11 Florists ..ss+ 7 Hats and Caps.... 26 Opticians ........ 15 | | Trading area of Topeka extends west 65 miles, south 
Auto. (Truck).... 6 Delicatessen ore 10 pore copucesoee 10 Phctographers .... 18 | 50 miles, north 50 miles and east 45 miles. This district 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 4 Dressmakers 78 Furniture ........ 8 sadies’ Tailors. 5 PE ascacccaces, ie takes in the fcllowing tcwns: Junctic n City, Manhattan, 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 18 Druggists ........ 35 Furriers ......... 1 Meat Markets. 313 ) Restaurants ...... 45 Emporia, Ottawa, Lawrence, Burlingame, Osage City, 
ee) EPO e eT tee 16 Dry Goods ....... 10 Garages .......... 50 Men’s Furnishings. 32 Shoe Dealers... 39 3aldh win City, Alma, Holton, | Valley Fall, Tonganoxie, 
Cigar Stores...... 55 Department Stores. 6 Grocers ..........148 Merchant Tailors.. 12 Sporting Goods 4 | B enner Springs, Eudora, Council Grove, Wamego, Havens 
Cloaks and Suits.. 12 Electrical . -. 10 Hardware ....... 12 Milliners ......... 16 Stationers s§|v ‘tle, St. Mary’s, Rossville, Scranton, Carbondale 
Clothiers ......... 23 | McLoath, Oskalocsa. 











NOTE Facts and figures were secured from G. C. Sickler, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 


School Board, etc. 


City Assessor, Banks, 


{ Fvenin Tournal 
Newspapers } Morning—Capital 
Sunday—Capital 
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The Advertiisng Value of Any 
Newspaper Depends upon the 


Purchasing Power of its Reader 


Just one of many Proofs of the PURCHASING 
POWER of The Topeka State Journal Readers 





Che Copeka State Journal 


By FRANK P. MacLENNAN 














THE W. E, CULVER HARDWARE 
829 Kansas Avenue 


Topeka, Kans., Oct. 10, 1921, 
The Topeka State Journal, 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Attention Mr. Morgan, Adv. Mgr. 

Dear Sir: 

It is gratifying to us to inform you that the full 
page ad we ran in the Topeka State Journal on Fri- 
day evening, September 30th, brought us directly over 


naces ard combination ranges. We might add that 
on the following week we closed more than $2,0C0 in 
these two items, which sales were greatly influenced 
by the ‘‘pull’’ of our Friday ad. 

Considering conditions as they are in Topeka, we 
consider the above results to be remarkable. As a 
matter of fact, we reached the maximum quota set 
by ourselves for Saturday’s returrs 

Assuring you cf our entire support in the future, 
we are, 

Very truly yours, 
THE W. E, CULVER HARDWARE. 
By (Sig.) S. Gilberg. 
Merch. Mer. 








PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Special Representative 








This statement of facts will merit your careful con- 
rideration in selecting an advertising medium for 
Topeka and Topeka trade territory. \ 
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$2,500 in business on Saturday just on pipeless fur- 1 
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Editor & Publisher 


Population - 
1910 Census 2,710 | 
ME OORGUS ..0 0050 e sce cececcsccsvesscccceseecooecces 10,995 
Chamber of Commerce, City Estimate............. 12,250 | 
C. of Commerce. City and Sub. Estimate..... . 20,000 
Native Whites 94.9% Industrial workers 1,800 
Negroes ...----- 1.9% English reading .....%8% 
Foreign born ....... 3.2% Home owners 
Students ...--..+..++- — (Families) O% 
Summer residents... None 

Banks 
State . pSaveveddakaeanl Resources $5,172,050 
Mattemes § .......ccccccecces 2 Resources 3,699,900 

Schools 
Public Grade 6 . Pupils jaws 1,557 
BU secadecdccoscasencces 1 Pupils 308 
Junior High.. om Pupils 561 

Theatres 


Moving Pictures, 4; Motion Picture and Vaudeville, 1 


of Wichita. 








EE céccuccees, © 


March 25, 


for 


Location 


31 miles northeast 
the Missouri 


Eldorado is located in Butler Co., 
Railroads serving city are 
Pacific and the Santa Fe. 


Principal Industries 









SUMMARY FOR ELDORADO, 1919 
Census, 1919 
Number of establishments...........--.++++: sane 25 
Persons engaged in manufactures..............++0 189 
Proprietors and firm members.. 
Salaried GURDTOTOEE® cncccssiizccvnsace 


Wage earners (average number).... 
Primary horsepower 
Capital 
Services 

Salaries 

Wages 
Materials sane 
WE WE WU a nc cncotcdsstncasedestndscnaheuns 
Value added by manufacture (value of i aneupeses 

less cost of materials) ‘ 


Special Information 


Eldorado is located in a rich oil producing community 
and is known as the Oil Capital of Kansas. Eldorado 
has six oil refineries with a total capacity of 14,500 bar- 
rels daily, representing an investment of millions and 
giving employment to hundreds of men. Two jobbing 
houses do an annual business of more than $2,900,000— 


1922 


ELDORADO, KANSAS 





City Classed as Oil Center 


Churches 


| Methodist, Christian, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
| Catholic, Evangelical and other miscellaneous churches 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Oil Hill, 2,000; Hopkins, 100; Potwin, 415; Foster, 80; 
Ramsey, 63; 

Benton, 


Midian, 60; Towanda, 718; Vanors, 40; 
Pontiac, 34; White, 50; Chelsea, 20; Rosalia, 156; 


224; Summit, 45; De Graff, 37; Murdock, 162; Augusta, 
4,219. 
Wholesale Houses 
Groceries déienteneae Meats . ‘ : 0 
NU Saats cd deacdecapasss 1 
Retail Section 

The main shopping district lies on Main St., which 
covers 10 blocks. Other streets in the retail section are 
Central Ave., 5 blocks; Pine St., 3 blocks; First, 2 
blocks. Twelve blocks of white way lighting. Stores are 


modern, large and well stocked. 


Residential Features 


More than two million dollars in building permits were 
issued during the year 1921 in El Dorado, a large per 
cent of which was invested in modern homes. El Dorado 
has eighteen miles of paved streets, bordered by beautiful 
shade trees and well kept lawns, 











Average number seats, 680; total number seats, 3,400 85% of which is purely local trade. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally “Advertised Products 

Auto. (Passenger) 16 Confectioners 4 Florists 2 Hats and Caps... 8 arene éuseteegs 
Auto. (Truck)..... 10 Delicatessen 1 Fruits . S. _FOGED . waiictcisc. 5 Photographers .... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers 4 Furniture 3 Ladies’ Tailors.. D WR ksscccceccce 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists 6 Furriers Meat Markets....10 Restaurants ...... 1 
Bakers .... . 3 Dry Goods Garages 19 Men’s Furnishings 8 Shoe Dealers...... 
Cigar Stores Department Stores. 3 Grocers 30 Merchant Tailors.. 3 Sporting Goods.... 
Cloaks and Suits.. Electrical ... 5 Hardware Stationers ........ 


+ Milliners gusesauaen 5 


Trading Area 


3 Eldorado trading area extends practically over the en 


2 tire Butler County, including the following towns: Doug 
3 las on the south, Eureka on the east, White Water west, 
3| Alki on the north. Other towns are Augusta, Summit, 


2| Benton, Towanda, Potwin, Rosalia. 





— 
Here’s Why 














industry. 





. 
NOTE— Facts and figures were secured from J. D. Turner, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce; bank statements, etc. 











APPEALS 








S. C. THEIS, 366 Fifth Ave., New York City Representative 


Newspapers 


\ Times (Evening) 











THE ELDORADO TIMES 


TO NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
THE TIMES is published in Butler County— in the heart of Kansas’ greatest oil field. 


Butler County is the largest county in Kansas and has a population of 40,000. Half of this population 
is in Eldorado and its environs. 


Butler County stands third in wealth among the 105 counties of Kansas and ranks second in the cattle 


77 


50 Per Cent of the Times Circulation is in Eldorado 


PER CENT OF THE TIMES CIRCU- 
LATION IS IN BUTLER COUNTY 


THE TIMES IS THE ONLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN ELDORADO 
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ATCHISON, KANS. 


City Classed as Manufacturing, Retailing eal and 
Jobbing 










Special Information isd 
92 
of industries oes 
eggs and three million C. of 
é Grain and seed storage 1,200, Nativ 
5 o a as peed saddlery, flour, optical products, poultry supplies, tex- 000 bushels. Wholesale hardware centet Modern fire Near: 
on oe g oes 30% tiles, truck bodies, brick, field and garden seeds, railway proot warehouse. Field and garden seed center Eighty re 
Students ............ 600 Summer residents .. motor cars, gasoline engine factory, sheet metal and cor- miles hard surfaced roads under construction leading to 
Banks nice works, candy, cigars, poultry and egg packing, coffee Atchison. f 
oe ere Eee Ge Resources ......$3,605,500 COREG GAS SOE SUEY. Suburban and Farm Residents 
Trust Co ympanies .. . 4 — eee ehume CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY FoR ATCHISON—1919 anv 1914 Nortonville, 696; Shannon, 50; Parnell, 12; Lancaster 
ea eens 3674,69( Census Per cent of 184; Troy, 1,013; Winthrop, Mo., 200; Doniphan, 171: 
Schools | — >" increase! Huron, 188; Dalbey, 80; Highbridge, 40; Effingham, 616. 
Public Grade 6 Pupils ... er 1,263 1919 1914 1914-1919,| Rushville, 200; Potter, 184; Dekalb, Mo 340; Everest, Publ 


High and Junior High 2 Pupils 7 Number of establishments 62 60 ae | 403; Horton, 4,009; Muscotah, 427. High 
OS eee 2 PUPES 2 ce cccccscces rs | Persons engaged in 


ea Junic 
Colleges ...........- a Pupils ......-+-+++-- manufactures 1,106 859 28.8 Wholesale Houses 
eatres Proprietors and firm ~ P . 
< : s ‘ CePOGRTEOS sc cccccss ae 2 Flou 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall: Moving pictures, we , 7 30 s Leather Goods ..... 1 ardware 
iverage number seats, 1,675: total number seats, 6,706. | Salaried employees.... : 125 56.0 eevee K Seeds 
hurch } Wage earners (average 7 ' 
Methodist, 2; Catt "5 - ne eran, 2; Presbyterian cong i. kee — oe — magadoonres 
Methodist, 2; athohic, <; 1éran, ei mar wrsei 2 3 
1; Christian Science, 1; Baptist, 2; Christ, 1; Episcopal, Primary horsepower. .... 4,208 2,609 61.3 


1; Evangelical, 1; Seventh Day Adventist, 1; Miscel- a : an ved $ tae ine aa street and extends nine blocks; other streets are Main street oo 
laneous, 3. : B sevesscthsscinece 9229, 36, 29. ! 


L : | Sitnsten 346.000 133,000 160.2 seven blocks and Kansas avenue four blocks, 
oouiees Sala i és cehemanawes , J .2 ; : 

Atchi Wages 5 Aoi ates wiinac . 883,000 403,000 119.1 Residential Features P 

chison is located in the northeastern part of Kansas | Materials ..........-.-- 5,749,000 2,981,000 92.9 | E 

on the Missouri River 2€ miles from St. Joseph and 51 Value of products 8.277.000 3,899,000 112.3 Fine homes throughout the city, but majority can be ‘ 
miles from Kansas City. Railroads serving city are Santa i “oe aa rare aver: ae found in eastern part. All modern with sp k Ind 
Fe, Reck Island, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. and z . ? | - Pp ns . a ee ee , 
the Missouri Pacific and three branch lines. 1Percentages are omitted where base is less than 100. well kept places. Streets are paved 


Principal Industries 
1910 Census .. Re el epee - eee Oe rrr? oe 


1920 Census : d : 12'630 Railroad shops, machine shops, oil well supplies, loco- Flour milled daily, 5,000 barrels. Payroll 


Commerce, City estimate. 15,000 | motive finished parts, agricultural implements, planing $3,500.000. Six million dezen 
mmerce, City and Sub, estima ate 40,000 


mills, cooperage, irom and steel foundries, leather goods, chickens shipped annually. 
26% 


State 
Natic 


Seat 


The principal business section is located on Commerciz) 





y Advertised Products Trading Area 


Auto. (Passenger). 1 Confectioners 
Auto. (Truck).... 


Auto. (Tires) Agys 


1 5. NS oo snd 3 Hats and Caps.... 9 Opticians ........ | The trading area extends westward about 75 miles, 1 Au 

7 Delicatessen .!... 4 Prui peotee bie ee ee Photographers .... miles north and south and 12 miles east. This trading Au 

¢ Dress Makers..... 0 Furniture Ladies’ Tailors. . | re acs ae area is due to the railroad facilities. Towns in this terri Au 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ........ 8 Furriers Meat Markets .... 16 Restaurants ...... 3 | tory are Rushville, Mo.; Winthrop, Mo. Kansas towns : 
Bakers ....... ea: 00 ry Goods .. 6 Garages il Men’s Furnishings. Shoe Dealers ..... are, Horton, Effingham, Centralia, Fr ankfort, Beattie, Irv Ba 
Cigar Stores ..... 30 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ; 61 Merchant Tailors.. 5 Sporting Goods . 3 | ing, Blue Rapids, Marysville, Vermilion, Nortonville, S¢ Cig 
Cloaks and suits... 0 Electrical .... - 4 Hardware 5 Milliners ........ 6 Stationers ....... 3 | eca, Everest. Cr 
Clothiers ...... 6 


4 
5 





—_ 
NOTE Facts and figures were secured from J. E. Henderson, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, City Newspapers : 
Hall, directories, etc. Globe (E. and S.) N 


~ | The Atchison Daily Globe}. 


Northeast 




















Best Known and Most Widely Quoted Daily of Its Size in the World 





Kansas. 
Founded in 1877 by E. W. HOWE. ’Gene Howe, Editor 


GOES INTO 98% OF THE HOMES IN ITS TRADE TERRITORY ia 
DELIVERS MORE PAPERS DAILY IN ATCHISON THAN THERE ARE HOUSES | 


pe a The Only Daily Paper in This Field 


Eleven Member A. B. C. Full Associated Press Report 

















In a National Judg- r ; ' 1 = 
ier: Ghent, Sei tm Do You Want to Know Anything About Northeast Kansas? 


March, 1921, The 
Atchison Globe was ASK THE GLOBE 
proclaimed one of 
the eleven best daily : 
papers in the United Do You Want to Sell Anything to Northeast Kansas? 
States — Ranking 


First in Personal USE THE GLOBE 


News. 

















Atchison is a prosperous manufacturing, retailing and jobbing city, situated in the midst of one of the richest, most 
enterprising agricultural communities of the state, with excellent service from seven railroads for tapping her trade terri- 
tory. Atchison County’s assessed valuation is over 49 million dollars, with the city contributing over 16 million of that 
amount. 


Atchison industries are extensive enough to put Atchison in fourth place in all cities on Missouri Pacific system in 
matter of tonnage shipped out. 


thicago Represe ives . ° ‘or e ative 
‘ pom shanties ll The Globe Publishing Company a S eeanen 
Marquette Bldg. ATCHISON, KANSAS Tribune Bldg. 
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Principal Industries Special Information 
910 CemsuS ee ee eee eee eeeees jalvunkena tees 12,463 agg a shirt company, seats, flour Parsons is the seventh city in Kansas in population and 
BD ove ccccncscnctoescacsecaues ne 16,028 | mills, ars, bottling works, creamery, packing plants, | is one of the leading industrial and manufacturing cities 
1920 Censt Commerce, City Estimate. : 18.000 | truck te y, planing mills, dye works. | of the state. The city celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
Chamber of m Cc | 
C, of Commerce, City and Sub Estimate... 40,000 CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY FoR a 1919 anp 1914 | last year. 
2 ding..... 93% ensus It is located in Labette county, one of the richest 
Native Whites . + le English Reading. . 25% -——~——_ increase? | agricultural and dairy counties in Kansas, the county 
soll SSSR % ; s None 1919 1914 1914-1919 ranking fifth in the state in volume of dairy products. 
Born.......3.9% Summer Residents. * None . 
—. Workers. . .5,259 peared of cnenneite 27 28 iy Parsons is the converging point of six divisions of the 
og yr eres ee a ae 1,259 1,151 9.4 great Katy railway system. This railway alone issues 
Bank Pre nee = sol ocr 7 | pay checks twice each month to more than 4,800 employees 
anks | yr a _ 7“ 23 29 so in the city. Here . located my bar my a 
~ oat kc xuaeeeed 4 Resources . .$1,839,530 : pBtel "on lea 9 > __ | boiler plants of the Katy as well as the general offices. 
od a EEF EE Resources . -$1,300,000 — employes ae 91 82 The Frisco and an Interirban also connect Parsons with 
ato ——- (average 1,145 1, 040 10.1 points to the east, west and southwest. 
Schools Primary horsepower. shee 4,135 35 56.9 Parsons is the District headquarters for the International 
i ‘ “* RT “svdacddvecadea sad $2,414,000 $1, 514, "000 59.4 Harvester Company in south-east Kansas. Three large 
Publi Grade. veseeeeS Pupils ...0-.-. 000-42 700 | Services ......... ceees 1,525,000 664,000 129.7 | creameries do a wholesale butter business. The Swift 
. ee | Pupils... cece sree ee ed 389 S a  ceckeeuneenas 38 87,000 538.6 Packing Company has a large plant here, there are three 
High Bic - DEE axexneengeeas 138,000 p 5 
Junior UM ada cuccests 1 Pupils ........ 650 Regia pt mea sy 1,387,000 577.000 14€.4 | large wholesale grocery houses, two large coffee ard tea 
DE dcaneruateodans 3,118,000 1,542,000 102.2 houses, two wholesale fruit houses with branches in 
Theatres v alue of Products ...... 4,854,000 2,372,000 1€4.6 | other cities, three poultry and egg houses, the Baldwin 
” ‘ , P 4 . Value added by manufac- Shirt Factory, two foundries and machine shops. 
M wing, Pictures, 2, s hinge 1. Average No. ture (value of products More than 200 new homes have been built in the city 
Seats, 867. Total No. Seats, 2,600. less cost of materials). 1,736,000 $30,000 109.2 | during the past eighteen months and the city has under 
iene icipal i ts f hich it ha 
1 Percentages are omitted where base is less than 100. | Construction municipal improvements for which i s 
Churches = , ? : ; , voted bonds of more than $2, pe . These improve- 
. : soos .r 4 1 n city hall buildin n extension to 
Baptist, 3; Brethren, 3; Catholic, 2; Christian, 3; Chris . : Wholesale Houses = geet aa ‘an hi & echo! burdin and a new 
ete 6. Mateanaes : Methodi 3: Presbyterian CME bisicccicccdnas 3 Coffee and Tea.. us J 8 g, 
tian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Preshyt ’ sr ete > Sameer - hospital. 
}; miscellaneous, 6. MeatS ...+-+-. eee 2 . seteeeee ‘ 
‘ s WHEE ccctaq coc seecese 2 Feed and Grain ‘ . 4 Suburban and Farm Residents 
Location , 

Parsons is located in southern part of Kansas 30 miles ; Retail Section Olive, 140; Idenbro, 80; Montana, 40; Janeville, 75; 
northeast of Coffeyville on the M. K. & T. R and This section extends along Broadway 3 blocks, Main Ladore, 160; Dennis, 212; Wilsonton, 20; Mound Valley, 
. Frisco Lines, Interurban line between Parsons and Street 10 blocks and 18th Street 3 blocks. This consti- | 80%: Cherryvale, 4,698; Strauss, 25; Dudley, 40; Laut 
Ir ciconionce, tutes the principal shopping center. 55; Cherokee Junction, 200. 
¥ P Residential Features 

Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products | Parsons isa city of hemes. West side consists of 
Auto. (Passenger) 11 Confectioners S Fheviets ......4.. 3 Hepeni Gigs... 6 Cpiislone ...4.3. 5 bungalows built of frame with all modern conveniences. 
Auto, (Truck) 6 Delicatessen 2 Fruits — Jewelry 6 Photographers g | Streets are ae and lawns well kept. Few apartments 
Auto, ne ~~ eererr So seeeeee . Jewelry --....--- Bm gt og 
uto (Tires) Ageys 15 Dress Makers - 42 Furniture .. - GF Katie sapere... TF FR. cocci. 2 a , . . 
Auto (Tir Trading Area 
Auto.(Parts) Agcys 5 Druggists 9 Furriers <i - Meat Markets ... 30 Restaurants 21 - : r s ‘ ' . “ 

’ » Goods . 5 oan? sshines 8 Shoe D a e trading area extends 22 miles each way, reaching 
Fae . 4 Dry Good teense 9 Garages ree ree 16 Men’s Furni hing 8 Shoe I ealer 14 aarth an far 20 Hele. aah @ Tunen, ceuth te Gane ael 
Cigar Stores..... 12 Department Stores 2 Grocers ......... 7 2 Merchant Tailors. 8& Sporting Goods wian west as far as Cherryvale. Other towns in this trading 
Cloaks and Suits. 6 Electrical ......... 6 Hardware .........6 Millimers ...... 6 Stationers 4 area are Mound Valley, Altamont, Janeville, Thayer, Neo 
re 6 desha, McClure, Cherokee Junction, Walnut, Parsons trad 
Cothiers ........ ing extends over the entire Labette county. 

ae we . Seas oa ° pts ai Oa Sun (Evening) 
NOTE—*2°*s and figures were secured from W, K. Harmuth, Secretary | Newspapers ' Republican (Morning) 
1 Chamber of Commerce, banks, city offices. } Republican (Sunday) 





oer 20,000 
Seventh City in 
Kansas 


} —_—_— 

| CONVERGING POINT OF SIX 
DIVISIONS OF THE KATY 
RAILWAY ISSUING CHECKS 
TWICE A MONTH TO 4,800 
EMPLOYEES. 

ON THE KATY AND FRISCO 
RAILWAYS AND INTERURBAN 
CONNECTING PARSONS, IN- 
DEPENDENCE, COFFEYVILLE 
_ AND NOWATA, OKLA 
CENTER OF EXCELLENT 
FARMING AND DAIRYING 
COMMUNITY. 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER CO. 

THREE BIG CREAMERIES. 
SWIFT PACKING PLANT. 
ae WHOLESALE’ GRO- 
TWO WHOLESALE COFFEE 
AND TEA HOUSES 

Two WHOLESALE FRUIT 
HOUSES. 

GLOBE BOTTLING WORKS. 
BALDWIN SHIRT FACTORY. 


THREE POULTRY & EGG 
HOUSES 


FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
WORKS. 


PARSONS 


HOME OWNERS INCREASED 
oe inn CENT IN LAST TWO 


$2,000,000 WORTH OF PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


AVE MILLIONS TO 


WE HA 
SPEND FOR PRODUCTS THAT 
ARE ADVERTISED. 
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PARSONS, KANSAS 


City classed as Agricultural and Manufacturing 
































Famous For Its Popularity — 


The PARSONS 
DAILY SUN 


The SUN is Parsons’ only leased wire newspaper, giving its readers the 
exclusive dispatches from the Associated Press. And local news, chron- 
icled by a staff of detailed reporters second to none in the state, brighten 
the columns of every issue, making The SUN the wanted newspaper in 
Parsons—and Labette county. 


More than 4,000 employees of the Katy railroad go to work before 7 a. m., 
and return to their homes with “The SUN” at 4 p. m., so Parsons is an 
evening newspaper City. 


The Sun carries 90 per cent of the 
foretgn advertising placed in Parsons. 


: Published every evening except Sunday. 
Established in 1879. Net Paid Circulation 4,186. 







Foreign Representative, S. C. THEIS CO., Chicago, New York 
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SALINA, KANSAS. 


City Classed as Agricultura] 


Location Special Information 
910 Census ..... eee ee ee Salina is 60 miles northeast of Hutchinson. Railroads 
192 20 Census sient 5; serving Salina_are Sante Fe, Rock Is land, Missouri . ate 
Chamber of Commerce, City, estimate... . ana sf Pacific, Salina Northern R. R., Union Pacific ae = oe — States. Daily Output 8,5 
Chamber of pees nerce, City and Sub, estimate. a ‘ eats 5 CC wees: ills storage capacity of 1,500,009 
Native Whites .. 859 English reading ; . Principal Industries sushels. The average daily shipment of flour is 35 cars 
Samenes  . Pp ; Sioeer Gamers (fani- Printing, creamery, millwork, flour mills, milling, 
Foreign born........ o lies) 5% stave silo, rug factory, metal products, broom, candy, Suburban and Farm Residents 
Silents ...........204 Sommer vesdents... .... harness, packing, Body Brace Co., mattress, bottling 
Industrial workers works, carriage, sheet metal works, railroad shops, brick, Smolan, 119; Mentor, 38; 
oo ies spectacles, silos. Bavaria, 110; Brookville, 212; New Cambria, Solo. 
CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR THE CiTy—1919 anv 1914 mon, 1,071; Bennington, ; Trenton, 80; Shipeca, 110, 
. Percent of Kipp, 162; Hedville, 25; Bridgeport, 90; Falun, 1D: 
So Ee Resources ...... $2,954,260 —Census———~, increase! Marydel, 120; Gebhardt, 94. 
ere 2 Resources ...... 3,968,070 “~~ 4919 1914 1914 1919 
Number of establishments 64 48 Ke Wholesale Houses 
Schools Persons engaged in , : 
Public Grade ........ 9 Pupils ... “+++ 1,876 manufactures ........ 909 54! . Groceries 2 
High set 1 eras Proprietors and firm Meats - : 1 
Parcchial . a : 1 Pupils Res to} . membe rs 66 35 = Fruits 1 
Junior High | ary: : 1 Pupils 765 Salaried employees .. 213 
Marymount College, Catholic college for girls, being Wage sane ay (aver- . 
constructed at a cost of $1,000,000. Will have accommo- p Banned ge der) : Es Retail Section 
dations for 350 to 400 students. rimary Horsepower ... : 


Capital $3, 269.000 The principal shipping center is on Sante Fe for 4 
Theatres Services sees 349,000 ) blocks, other streets with retail stores 7“ Seventh St, 
; beae 334, 105,000 218. 3 blocks; Fifth St., 3 blocks; Iron Ave., 3 blocks; Ash 
Moving pictures, 4; motion picture and vaudeville, 1; ag 34, 244,000 8 St., 2 blocks. First class stores of all "description will 
average number seats 810; total number seats 4,050. Materials eawan 3,052,000 be found in this district 
Ch h Value of products........ ( 3,762,000 
urches Value added by manu- Resi ° 

. se esidential Features 
2 Baptist, 1 Catholic, 1 Christian, 1 Christian Science, eee <i | ene na * — ' buit ef 
1 Congregational, 1 Episcopal, 2 Lutheran, 5 Methodist, ee . ‘ ‘ = ostly one-story homes, built o rame—all modern, 

2 United Brethren, 1 Presbyterian, 1 United, Y. M. C. A. materials) 2,649,000 710,000 273.1 


ma with spacious lawns. Few apartment and tenement 
and 7. Gs 1Percentages are omitted where base is less than 100. houses. 


Salina is the third largest wheat market in Kansas 


Gypsum, 732 u. 
21 E 73 Aseasia, 2M; 
371; 


Flour .. 
Hardware 
Bakers 














Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 


Auto. (Passenger) 45 Confecticners ..... 8 Florists .......... Hats and Caps.... Opticians - Salina trading area is one of the largest in the State 
Auto. (Truck)... 8 Delicatessen .... 1 Fruits Jewelry ’ 5 Photographers .. comprising a radius 35 to 45 miles northeast and south. 
Auto. (tires) Agys 11 Dress Makers .... 18 Furniture ........ Ladies’ Tailors.... i. Or 7 while on the west it will extend from 56 to 65 mile. 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 Druggists ........ 12 Furriers — migmets Restaurants: : 2 Towns in this trading area are Delphos, Minneapolis 
Bakers ... 5 Dry Geods . ;: 9 : Men’s Furnishings Shoe dealers ‘A Ie MecPhe Resa Sot dieses , 
Cigar Stcres Department Stores. 3 Merchant Tailors. . Sporting Goods : in ieee eee wr nin ing ww x. 
Cloaks and Suits.. 10 Electrical Hardware ........ Milliners So eM .cscccc, 3 Sead wie sie , fe 

Clothiers 9 





Journal (Evening) 
nion (Evening) 


. ‘. : { 
NOTE—Facts and figures were secured from Charles H. Bren, Secretary, City Assessor, Banks, Directories, etc. ie 
| Union (Sunday) 


Newspapers 








RESULT GETTING ADVERTISING 


must be planted in a field where the people have the ability to read and the money to buy— 


That means Northwest Kansas, which has the HIGHEST PER CAPITA WEALTH and the LOWEST PER- 
CENTAGE OF ILLITERACY of any similar section of the United States 


The KEY to this territory is 


he Salina Evening Journal 


Published in the “Heart of the Wheat Belt”—the city to which the Kansas City Star refers continually as “The 
Gateway to an Empire.” 


Some Facts About the Journal Tae 
It is a newspaper sold on its merit, WITHOUT CONTESTS and Advertising Figures Tell the Story 


with every subscriber reading it from front to back page because The t ; te 
they believe in it strongly enough to pay their own money for it. are “the folks = "sone x pant ote je rss Tey dagees tet 
REAC HES EIGHT out of EVERY TEN homes in Salina, and the two Salina daily papers for the six months’ period ending 
SEVEN out of TEN in Saline county, with every subscriber PAID February 1, 1922. 

IN ADVANCE. ee a Fe mr 4 Li 

ONLY newspaper in the 30 northwest counties of the state carry- Leesl ane mall Lines 
ing the FULL LEASED WIRE REPORT OF THE ASSO- Display Display Classitied 
CIATED PRESS. JOURNAL, Six Days a Week.. 586, 222,740 179,370 
These 30 counties produce half the wheat crop of the state, a crop Competitor, Seven Days a Week 1,469,986 153,398 105,461 
which year after year is greater than the wheat produced by any SOSA, SR ons wixensscncaeen 116,396 69,342 73,909 
other state—a crop which will feed the entire nation—a crop which eta Oe RS a 


is greater in value than the total value of precious metals produced TOTAL, Journ: al Lead for a Six Months’ 259, 647 Lines 
in the United States. 


SALINA IS SEVENTH IN THE UNITED STATES AND THIRD IN THE STATE OF 
KANSAS IN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


If you want your advertising expenditures to come back to you in SALES AND PROFITS, include Salina 
in the list of towns for your next campaign. 


THE SALINA EVENING JOURNAL 


A. R. KEATOR MEMBER A. B. C. SINCE 1915 S. C. THEIS COMPANY 


1411 Hartford Building, Chicago, Illinois 366 Fifth Avenue. New York City. N. Y. 
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Kansas City Retail Outlets for Nationally 












































Advertised Products 
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5 gt 0 Census........ 101,177 | Auto. (Passenger) 24 Confectioners .... 77  Ficrists ......... 8 Hats and Caps.... 4 Opticians ....... 5 
CemsuS. .. ++ -eeereeceees , 91,658 | Auto. (Truck) 7 Delicatessen ee ek. | eee 14 Jewelry ea 20 Fhotographers ... 12 
aber of Com., estimate, city. 110,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 24 Dress Makers..... 25 Furniture ....... 53 ladies’ Tailors — MEE we sakaaaes 6 
Chamber of C m., estimate, city and suburban 150,000 Auto. (Parts) Agvs 6 Drunggists ........ 57 Furriers . -+e» 2 Meat Markets....317 Restaurants 62 
21 hanks, resources, $24,771,490; 59 schools, pupils. 19400: 13 Bakers ee 42 Dry Goods....... Cr Cee scccsduse 44 Men’s Furnishings 24 Shoe Dealers 31 
theatres, seating 5,200. Trading. Area Radius ahout 50 Cigar Stores 13 Department Stores 1 Se 387 Merchant Tailers. 2 Sporting Goods. 3 
miles. NevesPaper—Kansan (FE. Cloaks and Suits 5 Uiestried) «.. 006. 3 Hardware ....... 32 Milliners ..... 11 Stationers ..... 3 
Clothiers 15 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Hutchinson Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Pspulation—1920 Census.........-. ee - 23,298 \uto. (Passeneer) 12 Confectioners .. 5 Flerists 45 Hats and Caps.. 12 Opticians ........ 6 
1910 Cemsus......--ceeeceecvees 16,511 \uto. (Truck) > a Delicatessen a... SaCereerrrs S. Eee an 4cxse 7 Photographers 5 
Chamber of Com., "estimate, ee 27,00 Auto. (Tires) Agys 20 Dress Makers. 25 Furniture -- 7 Ladies’ Tailors 1 Pianos cement 4 
Chamber of Com., estimate, city and suburban 28.000 Auto. (Parts) Acys i2 Drugrists . 11 Furriers ......... 3 Meat Markets.... 20 Restaurants veee SS 

7 banks, resources, $12,495,670; 12 schox Is, ports, 5,104; 6 Bakers é oo a Sn 6 Geaeee ocvcceces 8 Men’s Furnishings 13 Shee Dealers..... 16 
theatres, seating 7,650. Trading ea—Radius of alert 30 Cigar Stores...... 25 Department Stores 4 COE. beans 35 Merchant Tailer.. 4 Sporting Goods... 4 
miles. Newspapers—News (E.); Gazette ( M. S.). | Cloaks and Suits.. 6 Flectrical 6 Wardware 6 Milliners .. 6 Stationers 3 

| Clothiers 12 

PITTSBURG. KANSAS | Pittsburg Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Population —1920 Census........66.-- 0 0c eeees 18,052 | Auto. (Passenger) 14 Confecticners .... 12 0 ae 2 Hats and Caps . 6 Opticians ies metre 
1910 Census..... wecececccscee -++» | Auto. (Truck)... 5 Delicatessen ..... 3 POU cdad oe ok 4 Jewelry ...... -. 7  Photegraphers 6 
Chamber of Com., estimate. city ‘and suburban... 30,000 | Auto. (Tires) Aeys 6 Dress Makers. 75 + Furniture 13 Lgdiee’ Taliceee:..: 2 FRA crccce esx 3 

6 banks, rescurces, 50; schools, pupils, 4,350; 3 Auto. (Parts) Agys — Druggists .... SO RRR, os duccess — Meat Markets 14 Restavrants ... 54 
theatres, seating 2.600. Trading Area—Abcut 25 miles RE re 6 Dry Geeds.. coe BS = =GRBEMED 2.2 wccee. 7 Men’s Furnishings 11 Shoe Dealers. 10 
north, west to McCune, south to Columbus. Newspapers | Cigar Stores. . 12. Derartment Stores 2 Grecers ...... 98 Merchant Tailors. 9 Sporting Goods 

Headlight. (E. Sun (M.-S.). Cloaks and Sui 6 Electrical. ....cc0. 4 Hardware ........ 7 + Stationers ....... 
Clothiers 2 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS | Leavenworth Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Population—1920 Census.... 16,912 | Aute. (Passenger) 14 Confectioners Leer erees 3 Hats and Caps.... % Opticians ...... 
SR eer cree a TF Auto. (Truck)... 6 Delicatessen 8 PRONE leeksseaues 2 JOWONe ocencs 8 Photographers 
Chamber of Com. , estimate, city....... 20.000 Aute. (Tires) Acys 25. Press Makers..... 25 Furniture ..... 9 Lomed Teitete:.. 4 PRGOe vecvcessas 
Chamber of Com., estimate, city and suburban. 42 000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 16 Druevgists 14 Furriers ...... — Meat Markets.... 49 Restavrants ...... 

& banks, resources, "$12,176,470: 16 schools. puy ils. 4, 419; 3 Bakers Sbawea a Dry Goods Saat». wut Gn? caagaawe 74 Men’s Furnishirgs 18 Shce Dealers..... 1 
theatres, seating 2,750. Trading Area—Fxtends we 25 Ciear Steres.. 42 Department Stores 5 CE wie vcko as 24 Merchant Tailors.. 6 Spertine Gcods.. 
miles, north and south 12 miles, east 8 miles. Newspapers Cloaks and Suits.. 8 Electrical ........ 8 Hardware ...... 6 Millimers ........ 5 Stationers 
Post (E.-S.): Times (M.-S.). Clothiers ........ 10 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS Coffeyville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Pcpulation—1920 Censvus....... iene 16,967 Auto. (Passenger) $8 Confectioners GC I ae ctcddcs 2 Hats and Caps... 8% Opticians ...... 
ech wee pra euwd canes Aute. (Truck). . 5 Delicatessen 3 MENG. Gis. da exods S Re weamaces - 7 Photegraphers 
Chamber of Com., city and suburban............ | Aute. (Tires) Acvs 14. Dress Makers. a | OPS 6.60... 7 Ladies’ Tailors... 2 Pianos ..... esc: 

3 banks, resources, $4.853.290, 11 scho ils, ‘puy ils, } Auto. (Parts) Agys 3 Drnggists ....... fie. Pere Meat Markets.... 9% Restaurants ...... 1 
theatres. seating 3,615. Trading Areca—About 10 mile s Bakers 7 Dry Goods...... O° GR vevnausues 13. Men’s Furnishings 11 Shce Dealers... 1 
north and 30 miles south and east. Newspapers—Journal Cigar Stores ai 11 Department Stores ee eee eer 53 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sperting Gceods... 
(E.); News (M.). Cloaks and Svits. 7 Electrical ......¢ Hardware ....... 4 Milliners ........ 7 Stationers ....... 

i rere 4 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS } Lawrence Retail Outlets for Nationally Advert’sed Products 

Population—1920 Censu: Auto. (Passenger) 10 Confectioners ie: ere ere 6 , ane Caps.. 2 ‘Optio ona scaes 
Ns: : 00+ See eet hnes Cinwa keke emacs s | Arto. (Truck) Delicatessen ..... G Pn ccdesdinnne 2 Jewelry ...... 7 Phetcgraphers 
Chamber of Com., estimate, city and suburban : | Auto. (Tires) \gys 10 Dress Makers..... 20 Furniture ........ 4 ines? Tailors. . a Pe cunseedenc 

7 banks, resources, $5.953.220: 11 schools, pupils. Auto. (Parts) Agys 3 Oo ee 9 A era — Meat Markets 12 Restaurants ...... 2 
theatres, seating 2,900. Trading Area—Radius of al | — 5 Drv Goeds....... 5 Garages ..... 10 Men’s Furnishinzs 10 Shoe Dealers..... 1 
miles. Newspepers—Journal-World (E.): Kansan (c alle ge | ; 10 Department Stores 1 Serre 37. Merchant Tailors. $3 Sperting Goods... 
year). ( “lo: iks and Suits. 2S Eiestrionh ..<c... 5 MWardware ........ G BRRMAG és cciccs 4 FRU <ccccss 

CO wa cccuas 

EMPORIA, KANSAS Emporia Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Pepulation—1920 Census. ........-cccccccccevceccs 12,024 \uto. (Passenger) 14 Confecticners 4 Ee 3 Hats and Caps.... 1@ Opticians ...... . 
DRL .chcdete teahhceanunsbisdbcatdeeeee | Lcaias \nto. (Truck).... 7 Delicatessen .. — rear S. FOB cisccccus 4 Phctographers ... 
Chamber of Cem., estimate, city.............+05: 16,000 Aute. (Tires) Agys 11 Dress Makers 20 . FRAMES kccsesas 6 Ladies’ Tailors. 2 FR ek ccc aces: 1 
Chamber of Ccm., estimate, city and suburban..... 28,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agvs 8 Druggists ........ 7 a.) eee ere — Meat Markets 7 Restaurants ..... 18 

5 hanks. resources, $6,582.750; 8 schools, pupils, 2,176; 4 | Bakers / S Dee Geek. .cua 3 ‘(GE ac cect ase 7 Men’s Furnishings 8% Shoe Dealers..... 6 
theatres, seating 2,250. Trading Area—North to Council | Cigar Stores... 14 Department Steres 4 GREE Aw kaecens 28 Merchant Tailors. 3 Sporting Gocds... 2 
Grove, east to Burlington. south to Hilltop, west to Cotton- Cloaks and Suits.. 5 Flectrical ) Hardware ....... 7 Mblliners ...... 4 Statiomere ....... 7 
wood Falls. Newspapers—Gazette (E.). Clothiers ........ 5 

INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS | Independence Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Po, gp ig 20 Census.... 11,980 \uto. (Passenger) 14 Confecticners .... 2 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps.... 5 Opticians .... 1 

PENA 3-64. dn dd aka s diended tue dae e adie ls 10.480 | Auto. (Truck)... 4 Delicatessen ..... -~ NN cre bhas deais 3 FO weccusuas 4 Photographers 3 
Chamber of Com., estimate, city and suburban.... 16.000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 10 Press Makers + Furniture ....... 4 lUadies Tailors... 2. PROM cccceccscs 4 

6 banks, resources, $11,903,746; 9 schools, pupils, 3,500; 3 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 10 PR IEE Scavccce Oo PU Sean dwa'e' — Meat Markets 5 Restaurants ..... 10 
theatres, scating 1.600. Trading Area—15 to 20 miles | Bakers = S Dey Gea@tece.sce 5 GRD ..... 7 Men’s Frrnishings 5 Shoe Dealers..... 4 
north and about 16 miles en the south. Newspapers Cigar Stores.... J Department Stores 2 Grecers ......... 45 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Gocds... 2 
Free Press (M.); Reporter and Star (E.). Cleaks and Snits 11 Flectrical ‘ 3 Tape cescee i eee a. ar 2 

Clothiers ........ 5 

ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS | Arkansas City Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Population—1920 Census.........-+.0-- 11,253 Auto. (Passenger) 11 Confectioners 36) m Florists 2 Hats and Caps.... 3 Opticians ........ 3 
a ee eee eee 7,800 Auto. (Truck).... 5 Delicatessen Sak wee.» DRO dg sn wa 4 FOROS nctse 5 Phot graphers 3 
Chamber cf Com. , estimate, city and suburban..... 20,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 20 Dress Makers..... 10 Furniture ........ 5 Ladies’ Tailors... a. 3 

4 banks, resources, $4,887,458; 11 schools, pupils, 2.740; 4 Avto. (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ........ 7 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets.... 5 Restaurants ...... 16 
theatres, seating 2,500. Trading Area—A gation of 20 to OE eee 6 Dry Gocds...... 4 GE a ces ccces Men’s Furnishings 7 Shoe Dealers..... s 
25 miles. Newspabe rs—News, Fra veler (E.) | Cigar Stores...... 10 Department Stores 1 GROG sc ds nwasss 35 Merchant Tailcrs. 3 Sporting Goods... 2 

Cloaks and Suits... 7 Electrical ........ S MHardware........ Milliners 6 Stationers ...... at 
Clothiers ........ 3 

FORT SCOTT, KANSAS Fort Scott Retail Outle:s for Nationally Advertised Products 

Po = 42 | Auto. (Passenger) 8&8 Confectioners Ge cnécxes 2 Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ...... 2 
ee oe Cemsus.... 0.0. ese eee scenes eeeees 10,693 | —_ doe aE - ‘ Dress Makers. Jone - — Neeevdcees : pee at stenes 6 a hotocraphers . 3 
C ee eet fy get ee ee Ce Sa! eS uto. (Tires) Agys ress akers. 2 DD. Sesueces adies’ ailors... — pe or a 2 

5 = pgp cen ocr ng is — — ban. Sie “ss ae | Auto. (Parts) Agyvs 2 Druggists ‘ 6 Furriers .......- _ Meat Markets... & Rests aurants 19 
theatres, seating 1,250. Trad Are aco 18 ae ni 4 finn | Bakers ......0+0- 4 Dry Geods....-. 6 Gnuenges «226.61. 8 Men's Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers..... 8 

Newspaper Tei h M ading Area—1!5 to mule radius | Cigar 9 Department Stores 1 Grocers 38 Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goods.. i 
ers—Tribune-Monitor (E.) | Cloaks and Suits 4 Electrical ........ 1 Hardware ....... 2 Milliners ...... o 35 - CRD Scicse; 3 
Clothiers 4 
‘a Bi ° . : 

CHANL TE, KANSAS Chanute Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Porletion—1929 Census......... 10,286 | Auto. (Passenger) 12 Confectioners 3 Florists 1 Hats and Caps 7 Opticians . 5 
Chnathes = ae | tgp cys Aute. (Truck).... 7 Delicatessen .... 1 Fruits ... 2 qenctry Saeeaee 4 Photcgraphers.... 3 
5 banks, om., * cont at -s .s oe 12,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 17. Dress Makers.... 20 Furniture 4 adies’ Tailors... - Pianos seen 3 
theatres resources, $3,781.500; 2 schools. pupils, 2.360; 3 Auto. (Parts) Agys 2 Drueggists 7 Furriers ... — Meat Markets... 9 Restaurants 10 
to ‘Fred stating 3,100. Trading Area—North to lola, west OM cc rcceees Dry Goods.. 7 Garages ........ 5 Men’s Furnishings 7 Shee Dealers... 9 
t redonia, south to Thayer, east to Erie. Newspapers— Cigar Stores...... 10 Department Stores 2? ee 30 Merchant ‘Tellewe. 2 Sporting Gcods 5 

ribune (E.) Cloaks and Svits. 5 Electrical 4 Hardware ....... 5 Milliners 5 6. Staticners 2 


Clothiers 
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NEWTON, KANS. 
Population—1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Comme = 
Banks, Resources, 
3 Theatres seating 2,150. 
about 25 miles, south and 
—Kansas-Republican (E.). 


Census 


estimate, 
estimate, City and Suburban 
02,000. 6 Schools, Pupils 

Trading Area—North 
west about 10 miles. 


20.000 
2.400; 

and east 
Newspaper 


$2,7 


Auto. 
\uto. 


(Passenger) 12 
(Tee) .. 3 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 10 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 3 
Sakers vei andl ; 
Cigar Stores ; . 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 








IOLA, KANS. 


F a se nto Census 
Census 
ter of Commerce 
4 Banks, Resources not 
Theatres, seating 1,100. 
radius. Newspaper 


estimate, 

given. 7 
Trading 

Register (E, 


City 
Schools, 


Pupils 
Area—About 30 calles 











OTTAWA, KANS. 


gic oy Pg Census 
910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce 
Banks, Resources, 


9,018 


estimate, City 10,000 
estimate, City and Suburban.25,000 
$4,303,700. 7 Schools, Pupils 1,923; 
4 Theatres, seating 2,500. Trading 4rea—North to Bald- 
win City, east to Osawatomie, south*%to Garnett and west 
to Onenems. 





MANHATTAN, KANS 


ge ye -1920 Census 
‘ensus 

Chamber of Commerce 

banks, Resources 

3 Theatres, seating 


5,2 
and Suburban. 30/000 
Schools, Pupils 5,623; 
Area—North to Ran 
dolph, west to Clay Center, east to Wabaunsee and south 
to Junction City. Sy Cilio and Nationalist 
(E.); Chronicles (M. & S.) 


estimate, 
$2,831 


1,700. 


City 
400. 9 
Trading 


12 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. Truck : 
\uto. (Tires) Agys 1 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 1 
sakers 4 
Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits. . 
Clothiers 


10 


4 
2 


Auto. (Passenger) 12 
Auto. (Truck).... 
Auto. (Tires)Agys 2: 
Auto. (Parts) \gys 2 
Bakers menace 3 
Cigar Stores 8 
Cloaks and Suits 7 
Clothiers 3 


\uto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto.(Tires) Agys 
\uto. (Parts) Agys 
3akers 
Cigar Stores ... 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


er for March 25, 1922 


Newton Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 

Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 

Druggists 

Dry Goods 

Department Stores 
Slectrical 


Florists 
Fruits 


Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


SPNWUDe DH 





lola Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers. 
Druggists 

Dry 

Depar rtment Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors, 
Meat Markets.. 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors... 
Meat Markets.... 
Men's Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians ., 
Photograph 
ianos a 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting God 
Stationers 


Opticians ., 
Photograph 
Pianos ...., 
Restaurants, 
Shoe Deale: 

Sporting Go 
Stationers ., 








Ottawa Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
elicatessen 
Dressmakers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 2 
Fruits 

Furniture 

Furriers 

(Garages 

Grocers 





Manhattan Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen Y 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 

Dept. Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
ho eee None 
(jarages 10 
Grocers 
llardware 











WINFIELD, KANS. 


Population—1920 Census 
1 Census 
Chamber of Commerce estimate, 
Banks, Resources, $8,055,470. 
3 Theatres, seating 1,800. 
south and 10 miles north, 
Courier and Free 


Cc ity 

6 Schools, 
Trading Area 
east and west. 


Press (E.) 


Pupils, 
About 7 
Newspapers— 


Auto. 
\uto. 


(Truck) .. 6 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 16 
\uto. (Parts) Agys 
sakers 4 
Cigar Stores .... 3 
Cloaks and Suits . 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 25 


Winfield Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Dept. Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Hats and Caps 
ewelry 
Ladies’ 


Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps, None 
pita 

Ladies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets 20 
Men’s Furnishings 6 
Merchant Tailors. 2 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps .. 2 
Jewelry 4 
Ladies’ Tailors, None 
Meat Markets ... 8 
Men's Furnishings 5 
Merchant Tailors 3 
Milliners 








DODGE CITY, KANS. 


Population—-1920 Census 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce 
4 Banks, Resources 
2 Theatres, 
50 miles. 


6,038 


estimate, City and Suburban.7,500 
$2,518,000. 8 Schools, Pupils 1,800; 
seating 1,200. Trading Area—Radius of about 
Newspaper—Globe (E.). 





Auto. (Passenger) 11 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto, (Parts) Agys 12 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 


Dodge City Retail Outlets for 


Confectioners .... 2 
Delicatessen .None 
Dress Makers ....5 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 

Dept. Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 2 
Fruits 

Furniture 

Furriers 

(,arages 

Grocers 

Hardware 











PRATT, KANS. 


he gee 1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce estimate, 

4 Schools, Pupils 1,252; . 2 
churches, all denomination. 
radius, Newspaper—Tribune 


Census 


City 
Theatres, 
Trading 
(E.) 


and Suburban.7,000 
seating 1,100; 6 
Area—About 25 miles 





\uto. 
\uto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Sakers 2 
Cigar Stores .... & 
Cloaks and Suits. 3 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 10 
(Truck) . 
(Tires) have 12 


(Parts) Agys 10 


Pratt Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners ... 1 
Delicatessen 1 
Dress Makers ... 6 
Druggists 5 
Dry Goods 3 
Dept. Stores .... 1 
Electrical 1 


Florists i 
Fruits 

Furniture 4 
Furriers 

Garages 8 
Grocers 7 
Hardware 


Nationally Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry .. 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets .. 
Men's Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


hwuIhe rou 








ABILENE, KANS. 


Population—1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce estimate, City 

2 National and 2 State Banks; 1 
Trading Area—Extends a radius of 
papers—Chronicle and Reflector (E.) 


Census 4,895 

and Surburban. 6, 000 
Theatre, seating 600. 
oon 20 miles. News 


\uto. 
\uto. 


( Passenger) 
(Truck) . 
\uto. (Tires) Agys 10 
\uto. (Parts) Agys 10 
takers 4 
Cigar S$ 
Cloaks and 
Clothiers 


Suits. 





Abilene Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 4 
Dry Goods 4 Garages 
Dept. Stores .... 1 Grocers 
Electrical 2 Hardware 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 


9 
4 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps . 1 

Jewelry cococe 8 

Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets 4 
en’s Furnishings 

Merchant Tailors 

Milliners 





























CONCORDIA, KANS. 
P< — 1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of Commerce estimate, ( 

1 Banks, Resources, $2.388,000. 7 
3 Theatres, seating 2,000. Trading 
radius. Newspaper—Blade-Empire 


Census 4,705 
. 4,890 
Suburban 6.000 
Pupils 1,210; 
-About mile 


‘itv ‘and 
Schools, 
ae 

(E. 


35 








\uto. 
\uto. 


(Passenger) 10 
(Truck) . 3 
\uto. (Tires) Agys 6 
Auto. (Parts)Agys 3 
Bakers | 

Cigar Stor - 

Cloaks and 

c lothiers 


Suits. 


Concordia Retail Outlets for : 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Dept. Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


tue wut l w 














CHERRYVALE, KANS. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census e 
Chamber of Commerce City and Suburban.7 000 

Banks, Resources, $110,000. 6 Schools, Pupils 1,22 
Theatres, seating 790. Trading Area—Radius of pe mah 

8 miles. Newspapers—Republican (E.) 


estimate, 


Auto, (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys — 
\uto. (Parts) Agys 

bz akers 

Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits . 
Clothiers 


Cherryvale Retail Outlets for 


Confectioners .... 1 
Delicatéssen 
Dress Makers ... 3 
Druggists 4 
Dry Goods 3 
Dept. | Stares 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and ¢ 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ Tailors 2 
Meat Markets 5 

en’s Furnishings 3 
Merchant Tailors 2 
Milliners 


ms... Z 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 





Opticians 
Photograph 
Pianos d 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deal 
Sporting Go 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photograph 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goo 
Stationers .. 


Opticians 
Photographer 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goo 
Stationers .. 


Opticians 
Photograph 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deale 
Sporting Gog 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photograph 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deal 
Sporting Go 
Stationers .. 


Opticians 
Photographer 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deal 
Sporting Go 
Stationers 


‘)pticians 

Photographet 
Pianos ...+ 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deal 

Sporting Go 
Stationers . 


Opticians 
Photographe 
Pianos ..-- 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deale 
Sporting Go 
Stationers 








GREAT BEND, KANS. 


Population 1920 
1910 Census 
Chamber of © 

1 Ranks, Resources, 

Theatres, 
miles 


Census 4,460 
.. 5,000 
Suburban. 10,000 
Pupils 1,509; 
Radius of about 


ommerce estimate, City. and 
$2,937,000, 7 Schaal 
1,000 Trading Avea 


(E.) 


seating 
15 Newspaper—Tribune 


j 


Auto, 
Auto 


(Passenger) 10 
(Truck) s 
\uto. CTires) Agy 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers : 

Cigar Stores .. 
Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 


Great Bend Retail Outlets for 


Confectioners. ... 3 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 

Dept. Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruit 
Furniture 
Furriers 
(,arages 
Grocers 
Hardware 





Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
lewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets 1 
Men's Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 4 
Milliners 


Opticians « 
Photograpna 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Deal 
Sporting Ge 
Stationers « 














